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DIES COM 


| Dies Probers Plot With 


| Hitler’s Agents Here 


mn 
— 
vor 


SEE 


CONVICTED THIEF, NAZI AGENT: The official 
judgment in the case of Edward Francis Sullivan, chief 
investigator for the Dies Committee, which proves him to 
be a convicted thief. His other criminal records show him 
to be a slap-happy drunk as well. Sullivan, who is also 
a Nazi organizer, is here shown advising Congressman 


Martin Dies, chairman of the committee. 
—Harris and Ewing 


Suspected Spies Were Quizzed and Cantioned to Keep 


Mum; Investigator Was Boss Strikebreaker 

) By JOHN L. SPIVAK 

i The Daily Worker today presents details of an amazing web of Nazi propagandists 
’ operating from within the Dies Congressional Committee which is supposed to investi- 
) gate un-American activities, and the startling fact that the Committee refused to ex- 
: amine three suspected Nazi spies working in the Brooklyn Navy Yard after they had 
" been subpoenaed. 7 
DW Some of the Committee’s ° : 
| investigators, witnesses How Dies Openly Used Nazi 
; and informers are closely . ° 2 
I comiected with the Nn Aid Is Shown in Series 
‘ A propaganda machine di- 
rected by the German The Daily Worker begins today a series of articles 
- American Bund. Behind by John L. Spivak which will deal factually with sub- 
l them and 8 by the | versive un-American activities in the United States and 
y Fas Ada, ‘the Doi the failure of the Dies Committee to investigate anti- 
4 orker “uncovered @ sick-. American plots of which they knew. ? 
T ening array of strikebreak- We will prove: 
. ers, stool-pigeons, thieves bi 2 ? le . 
b and dissewinaters of anti- 1-—The Dies Committee, which is supposed to in- 
‘ Semitie and pro-Hitler | vestigute un-American activities, subpoenaed three sus- 
; propaganda in the United | pected Nazi spies working in the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
4 & States. and then refused to examine them. : 

N The activities of these 2-—One of these suspected spies is already packed 
“ Nazi propagandists who are | ready to leave for Germany after having got rid of two 
A tied up with the Dies Com- | mysterious trunks he had kept on Staten Island. 

1 mittee and their unsavory 3-—T hese suspected spies have been taking mysteri- 

| records have beenstrangely | 44. trips to Germany. One of them has lied about the 
hidden under a heavy cloak source of his mone : a 
0 of secrecy thrown about 5 ys : ; 
7 themselves by the Commit- 4— All three have been handling confidential work 
t tee and its aids. Special on American desrtoyers and cruisers and one admits 
“ | precautions were taken by | having been questioned in Germany about the blueprints 
7 the Committee to hide the | he handled. 
a subpoenaeing of the sus- 5—The chief investigator for the Dies Committee, 
. pected Nazi spies and the | Edward F. Sullivan, is a Nazi organizer and a convicted 
a unexplained refusal to thief. 
1 question them. 6—The chief investigator for the Dies sub-commit- 
SUSPECTED SPIES TOLD | tee holding hearings now in New York, Stephen Bir- 
TO KEEP MUM mingham, ran a strikebreaking detective agency: 
The three suspected 7-—The first witness Birmingham produced before 
spies were quietly taken | the sub- committee, Edwin P. Banta, was for years, one 
, out of the Brooklyn Navy | of Birmingham's stool pigeons. 
* Tard to the Committee 8 One of the chief sources of “information” given 
headquarters in Room the Dies Committee comes f ho sold the P 
1604, United States Court ie ‘ F * 
H Buildi Th ' | tocols of the Elders of Zion” and worked closely with 
._ ouse Building. The sus + Nest éaamie ii tke Uniead 5 
. pected spies were ques- | Se 2 agents in b nited tates. ae 
* tioned by Congressman J. 9.— Another of the Dies sources of information is 
* Parnell Thomas, of New 4 toman who has been introducing secret Nazi agents 
A Jersey, who casually asked | % officers at the Naval base in San Diego. 
p. them if they had heard of 10—The Dies Committee investigators have been 
any un-American goings on | having a hev-day with their juicy expense accounts which 
5 in the Navy Yard. Each of | the Committee is trying to keep from the public. 
7 the three men said they 
18 had not and the Congress- 
— man told them to go back The Author— | 
i to work, emphasizing a John I. Spivak 
ms warning 39 they 8 i is the 
to say anything about hav- : Ariel 
1 ing been called before the DL — io 
a — mm the United 


Committee. The sub-com- . — 
mittee, supposed to investi- 

gate un-American activi- 
ties, seemed anxious to get 
rid of them as soon as pos- 
sible. The subpoenaed men 


States and the 


were in the Committee | 22 W 

room less than ten minutes, e 

according to their own and 

on admissions which K I 1 was = | 

the Daily Worker will pub- ; 3 

lish. ‘ A pits pre- 
Investigation of the Dies 


mentary proof of anti-Semitism | 
and Nazi espionage and propa- 
ganda in the United States. It 
was he who unearthed and told 
the story in the Daily Worker, 


Committee’s activities and 
the investigators with 
whom they surround them- 
Selves, disclosed an extraordinary 
situation. Nazi organizers, Nazi 
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Subversive Activities in U. S. 


Worker 
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PRAGUE WARNS LONDON AGAINST 
DEAL; HODZA REJECTS PARTITIO 


VOTE IN FIRST 
PRIMARY TEST 


Progressives Unite to 
Beat O’Connor at 


Polls Tomorrow 


288 registered under the Democratic 
Party emblem, 367,360 Republicans 
and 8,271 registered Socialists. 
The primary campaigns are be- 
ing fought out under the banners 
of the first three parties. And the 


PRIMARY DAY FACTS 

The Primary election polls will 
be open tomorrow from 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon until 10 o'clock 


label with which you ed. 
Place to vote: regular polling 
place in your election district. 


Registered Labor Party voters 
should vote for the regular A.L.P. 
designees even if there is no con- 
test in the A.L.P. primaries in 
your district. 


No. 1 campaign will be contested 
in the 16th Congressional District, 
comprising parts of the 6th, 8th 
and 10th A.D. and all of the 12th, 
all of Welfare Island and parts of 
the 14th and 15th A.Ds of Man- 


Here the central fight will take 
place in the Democratic Party, with 


len W. Dulles. Mr. Fay is unop- 
posed in the Labor Party primaries. 
But despite the absence of a con- 
test, A.L. P. leaders have urged all 
who registered labor to cast their 
primary votes tomorrow. + 

No. 2 primary fight is a three- 
cornered one in the 20th Congres- 
sional District, comprising parts of 
the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th 
Assembly Districts, Wards Island 
and Randall’s Island, Manhattan. 

In this area Vito Marcantonio, 
regular Labor Party designee, is 
opposed by the reactionary Tam- 
manyite James J. Lanzetta in both 


nr 


the ALP. and Democratic prima - 
ries. Marcantonio is the progressive 


too, where he is opposed by Samuel 
Kupf 


Defeat O’Connor— 
Keynote of Amter 
Air Talk Tonight 
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HARRY BRIDGES 


Bridges and 
Bosses Confer 
On Final Pact 


Contract With Ware- 
‘housemen Being 
Voted on Today 


(Special to the Deily werber) 
SAN FRANCISOO, Sept. 18—With 
the Pacific Coast Longshoremen 
voting on the new contract with 
the Waterfront Employers Associa- 
tion, attention turned upon the 
meeting scheduled tomorrow morn- 
ing between the San Francisco Dis- 
tributors and Harry Bridges, Pres- 
ident of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union. 
The Waterfront Employers already 
approved the contract covering the 
dockers, on the coast’s main ports. 
The meeting scheduled with the 
distributors is on the lockout of 1,300 
warehouse workers since August 15. 
Renewal of negotiations were agreed 
upon after Bridges appealed for an 
end of the lockout. Bridges prom- 
ised every possible effort to reach 
a compromise settlement on a mas- 
ter agreement. The master agree- 
ment is to provide for a single con- 
tract expiring simultaneously for all 
branches, such as coffee, drugs, 
grocery and others, at the same 
time. 


“Likewise, I say to the Distrib- 
utors 


The union has formerly sought 
separate contragts for warehouses in 
each of the industries, while’ em- 
ployers insisted on the master con- 
tract. The lockout, which spread 
to 121 establishments, was declared 
by the employers when the union 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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RAID CZECHO- 


Germany; Reprisals 
Warned By Hitler 


(Copyright 1988 by United Press) 

PRAGUE, Sept. 18 (UP).—The 

Government announced tonight 
that a guerrilla band suspected of 
belonging to the green-shirt “Free 
Corps” organized in Germany by 
Konrad Henlein, fugitive Sudeten 
Nazi Party leader, had raided the 
Czech frontier town of Asch using 
German origin machine guns, re- 
volvers and grenades. 
Germany meanwhile formally 
notified Czechoslovakia tonight, it 
was learned reliably, that the Nazi 
Reich will take swift reprisals 
against Czech citizens in Germany 
if the Prague government court- 
martials any Sudeten Nazis. 

The warning was delivered by 
the German Charge d Affaires here, 
Andreas Hencke, 2 tee : 1 

(This insolent move indicated 
that Nazi Germany considered 
the residents of the Sudeten dis- 
tricts of, Czechoslovakia as legal - 
ly subjects of the German Reich, 
not of the Czechoslovakian Re- 
public.] 

The Prague government’s official 
announcement of the raid on Asch, 
lying at the nose of the Czecho- 
slovak Bohemian, area surrounded 
on three sides by Germany said: 


ATTACK CUSTOMS POST 


“A number of civilians coming 
from Germany attacked the cus- 
toms post at Asch shortly after 
midnight and fired upon the fron- 
tier post with revolvers, automatics 
and hand grenades. After 15 min- 
utes of fighting they retired back 
across the German frontier. Hand 


It is pointed out that 
customs officials did not use 
firearms in order to avoid violating 
the German frontier. They merely 
fired off alarm signals.” 

From other official quarters it was 
learned that the raiders returned 
shortly before daybreak and opened 
fire with machine guns and that 
the customs men withdrew further 
inland. 


The Government announced that 
the Czech Charge d' Affaires in Ber- 
Un, answering Nazi protests against 
this country’s “mobilization,” had 
informed the Berlin Foreign Office 
that no conscript classes had been 
called to the colors, only reserves. 

The Government denied that mo- 
bilization, as such, had been or- 
dered. More troops were being 
called to the colors almost hourly, 
however, and it was indicated at 
least 600,000 men were under arms, 
a large part of them in the fron- 
tier fortifications and at mobiliza- 
tion centers. 
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13,000 Truck Drivers 


truck drivers of New 


a strike. The unauthorized walk- 
began last Thursday to force 
owners to grant reduction of 
hours from 47 to 40 a week. 


for 
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the 
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Now Out; to Meet Today 


/nouncement that he will abide by 
the wishes of a vote. There ap- 
peared little doubt that the mem- 
bers, almost all of whom are on 
strike, will vote for the walkout this 


morning. 

Meanwhile officials of Locals 282 
and 816, announced that their mem- 
bers “will go down the line with 
Local 807. 

SYMPATHY ACTION 

At the same time locals of Hud- 
son County, New Jersey, are meet- 
ing at Hoboken today to take pos- 
sible sympathy strike action with 
the members of New York. 

“If we are requested .by officers 


president of Lo- of the New York unions to strike, | W 
affected 
towards 
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SLOVAK CITY 


Arms Smuggled From 


Will Def e . d 
Nation, Hodza 
Tells World 


en » 
Declares Czechs Ready 
for Defense Before Sub- 
mitting to Deal 


Milan Hodza teid the world in a 
radio address today that Czechoslo- 
vakia flatly rejects all suggestions 
for a “plebiscite” to decide whether 
the Sudeten border provinces shall 
remain in the nation or become part 
of Nazi Germany. 

The government is ready to fight 
rather than accept a solution of the 
Sudeten problem not in accord with 
its own program, he said. 

“We face the next few days with 
the confidence of a people who 
know they can defend them- 
selves.” 


The premier was certain that 


PRAGUE, Sept: 16 (UP)—Premier | _ 


Czechoslovakia’s alliances with 


assure the support of these nations 
if Germany attack and said he was 
confident that unity among the va- 
rious nationalities in this demo- 
cratic republic will be maintained. 

Martial law and other “extraor- 
dinary measures” will be continued, 
the premier said, because they have 
been proved “justified.” 

“A “plebiscite,”. the premier as- 
serted, is not acceptable “because 
it would create a series of new na- 
tionalities problems” within / the 
areas of the country which are pre- 
dominantly Germanic but not en- 
tirely so. 

WORKS FOR PEACE 

“Czechoslovakia is determined to 
continue to work for peace,” Hodza 
said, “despite the refusal of Kon- 
rad Henlein (leader of the Sudeten 
Nazi party) to come to an under- 
standing with the government and 


(Continued on Page 2) 


FDR and Aides 
Watch Crisis 


Developments 


Maintains Silence But 
President Studies War 
Nes Closely 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18 (UP). — 
President Roosevelt and his cabinet 
tonight closely watched fast-break- 
ing developments in the European 
crisis but maintained strict silence 
despite the war-like address of 
Premier Benito Mussolini in Italy 
and the momentous conference be- 
tween French and British officials 


Mr. Roosevelt and his cabinet mem- 
bers remained in the capital to re- 
ceive official and news reports from 


it 1 
eg pag 2 2 8 5 ‘ 
3 . we hy 


the various European capitals where 
American observers are maintaining 
the closest contacts in order to re- 
lay information to these shores. 

Both Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary of 
Woodring cancelled out- 
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France and the Soviet Union will 


; 


we will do so,” said John J. Conlin, of-town speaking gee in 10:20 o'clock (5:20 P. M. New Ye 
order to be on hand for any even E 
bere 1 


don of Danger of 


PARIS, Monday, Sept. 
19 (UP). — The French 
Foreign Office said semi- 
officially early today that 
Premier Edouard Daladier 
has cautioned Britain 
against any headlong capit- 
ulation to Adolf Hitler “by 
buying a precarious peace” 
at Hitler’s price. 


LONDON, Monday, Sept. 19 
(UP). — The Anglo-French con- 
ference on the Czechoslovakian 
crisis broke up at 12:08 A. M. to- 
day (7:08 FP. M. Sunday, New 
York time) and the French dele- 


Edouard Daladier, meeting at No. 


“STAND BY THE CZECHS” 


Meanwhile crowds of Londoners, 
angry at the Tory Premier’s efforts 
to sell out the plucky Central Euro- 
pean democracy, gathered outside 
his Downing Street home and 
shouted: 

“Stand by the Czechs!” 


The British public, stirred te 


(8 Pages) Price ge. 


wrath by Chamberlain's humiliating 


visit by plane to Hitler at Bérche 
tesgaden, felt strongly that any 
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France Also Tells Lon- i 


capitulation to the Nazi demands 


SEEK “PLEBISCITE” WITH GUNS 
It was noted that, before the con- 
ference was resumed 
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British C. 5 
Britis „P. 
Pled Aid I 

Hedges „ 
Czech Crisis 


Party Congress Adopts Resolution in Support of 
Czechoslovakia — Sponsor Sees One Ray 
of Hope' in Situation 


(By Cable to the Daily Worker) 


BIRMINGHAM, England 


, Sept. 18.—The 15th Congress 


of the British Communist Party, in session here, today unan- 


threatened Czechoslovakia. 


The resolution was placed before | 
the Congress by Arthur Horner, fa- 
mous Communist trade union lead- 


er who heads the South Wales Min- | 
ers’ Federation. Horner was in the | 


chair. 
“We of the Communist Party see 


u ray of hope,” William Rust, who 
moved adoption of the hon 


told the assembled Communist lead- 


_ imously adopted an emergency resolution for defense of Nazi- 


* 
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Browder, Foster 
Cable Greetings 
To British C.P. 


A message of “warmest greet- 
ings” to the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, now holding its 
15th Congress in Birmingham, 
was cabled yesterday in the name 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
by William Z. Foster, Chairman, 
and Earl Browder, General Secre- 


The text of the message reads: 

Warmest greetings to brother 
party of Great Britain. Your 
work for uniting all peoples’ 
forces for democracy and peace 
1 ls of deepest interest not alone 
to British but also to Americans 
and all lovers of peace and prog- 
tress. Success to your delibera- 


HARRY POLLITT 


— 


General Secretary, Communist 
Party of Great Britain. 


mittee of Birmingham, declared: 
“Very often you get the idea that 
Birmingham belongs to Chamber- 
lain. 

“The day it was known that 
Chamberlain was flying to see Hit- 
ler, there was widespread dissatis- 
faction in the factories. The feeling 


tions.” 


ers of the British Isles. “We see the 
initiative passing to the democratic 
forces.” 

Rust, stressing how like the fate- 
ful days of 1914 the present situa- 


tion is, concluded with an appeal to | 
the British labor movement to stand s 
firm against pro-fascist Tory Prime | 


‘here now is so great that it is 
doubtful whether Chamberlain will 
hold his seat in an election if we 
obtain the unity of all forces.” 


1 


Bridges aid 
Bosses Confer 


* 
— 9. 


Minister Neville Chamberlain. 


“If we play our part,’ Rust said, | 


“we shall secure the defeat of the 
“government and the return of a 
government of peace and secunity.” 
Birmingham Communists, playing 
host to the Congress, emphasized 
their determination to oust Cham- 
‘briain, who. comes from Birming- 
ham and is one of the richest capi- 
talists with holdings hereabouts. 
Speaker after speaker told how 


‘disturbed the British people were 
‘when news of the Chamberiain- 
Hitler talks became known. 

George Crane, leading member of 
the Engineers’ Union District Com- 


LOW COST INSURANCE 
THE FRATERNAL WAY 


The International Workers 
Order is able to provide you 
with low cost life insur- 
ance, sick benefit and med- 
ical care because it is a 
non-profit, cooperative ben- 
efit society dedicated to the 
service of labor and low in- 
come groups. More than 
an effective insurance so- 
ciety it also enlists its large 
membership in support of 
the progressive movement. 
Write for a free folder for 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 


one 
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: NEW YORK CITY 
_ Gbartere’ by Insurance Dept., N. v. State 


‘ P society serving labor 
7 > 150,000 
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O Final Pact 


ontinued from Page 1) 


refused to unload a scab cargo car. 

The contract for the longshore- 
men differs from the previous one 
only in clauses providing for settle- 
ment of job disputes and an arbitra- 
tion machinery. 

The Executive Board of the LL. 
W.U. declared 
agreement: 

“We have reached a_ tentative 
agreement with the waterfront em- 
ployers which both sides will sub- 


fication. 

“Our negotiations committee 1s 
hopeful that the membership will 
vote for its acceptance. Some 
changes have been made and lan- 
guage was clarified in a number of 
places. 

“Tt will now be submitted to a 


bership which we will endeavor to 
have completed by Sept. 28 or 30 
at latest. 

“Ratification by our membership. 
as things now look, would dispel 
possibility of a waterfront dispute 
this winter. We also see no reason 
why the Association of San Fran- 
cisco Distributors could not agree to 
a similar settlement and do their 
share toward assuring peace in our 
city, 

“Barring artificial difficulties, or 
deliberately designed situations like 
the warehouse hot cargo box car, 
we see no obstacle to industrial 
peace for the city of San Francisco 
and for the Pacific Coast. 

“The changes in our agreement 
are regarding labor guage in the 
permanent arbitration and dis- 
cipline clauses. The difficult ques- 


for further dscussion by subcommit- 
tees of both sides.” 


as follows on the 


mit to their membership for rati- | 


coastwide referendum of our mem- | 


tion of liftboards will be a matter 


/OUHAUX URGES 
JOINT ACTION 
10 STOP HITLER 


French Labor Leader 
Speaks at Capital 
Peace Rally 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.— 
Leon Jouhaux urgea the United 
States to act in concert with other 
democratic nations to stop Nazi in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia at a mass 
meeting here last night. Leader of 
the French labor movement, Jou- 
haux declared that workers in dem- 
ocratic countries should unite to 
stop shipments of arms to fascist 
countries. 

Jouhaux said that it was still pos- 
sible to prevent world war if the 
democratic countries acted together 
in time. 

He spoke to 800 persons at a meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and De- 
mocracy. 

Edwin Smith, member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, in- 
troduced Jouhaux.. Henry Lamber- 
ton, Assistant Administrator of 
REA, presided over the meeting. 


- PRIMARY TEST 


on 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


ALP SEEKS BIE 
VOTE IN FIRST 


Despite ‘Interlopers’ 
Issues are Clear 
at Polls Today 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Striking Truck 


Rally Today 


(Continued from Page 1) 


business agent of Local 560 of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in New 
Jersey. 

The strike in New Jersey,, it was 
estimated, would involve 15,000. 

Another meeting on the strike 
situation was scheduled for 9 A.M. 
today at the office of Deputy Mayor 
Henry H. Curran, with Devery of 
Local 807; Martin Lacey of 816 and 
John O’Rourke of 282 attending. 
Arthur S. Meyer, member of the 
State Mediation Board, will attend 
as an observer at today’s confer- 
ence, Acting Mayor Newbold Morris 
Said following his conference Sat- 
urday with the union leaders. 

Truck owners, scheduled to meet 
at Hotel Capitol at 3 P.M. today, 
continued attacks upon the “out- 
law” walkout. 

Abe Klein, a driver for P. Calla- 
han, and chairman of the rank and 
file committee of ten conducting 
the strike, estimated that 13,000 of 
the 15,000 truck drivers employed 
at truck transportation were out. 
He predicted a complete tieup to- 
day. 

HOSPITAL, RELIEF SHIPPING 


| The strike committee gave per- 
mission for passage of perishable 
food, hospital supplies, newsprint 
and relief trucks. 

Before the newsprint ban was 
lifted nearly 1,000 strikers massed 
at Hearst's New York Journal- 
American at 210 South St., as rolls 
of paper were being brought over 
from Pier 26 across the street. At 
first, when Mr. Klein, who headed 
the pickets, informed the Journal's 


Drivers Hold 


bor primaries, but opposed by John 
A. Ross, Jr., in the Republican con- 
test. Mr. Garcia-Riveria represents 
the progressive forces in his dis- 
trict. 

The Labor Party is also fighting 
to block two reactionary Democrats 
who are running against regular 
A.L.P. designees in the 12th and 
19th Senatorial Districts in Man- 
hattan. 


PROGRESSIVES FOR O’LEARY 


Joseph B. O'Leary in the 12th Sena- 
torial District against Elmer F. 


Quinn, who is also entered in the 


The progressives are backing 


Democratic race. 

In the 19th Senatorial Frank 
Ruddock, regular Laborite, is op- 
posed by Martin Flam, Democrat, 
who is attempting to cut into the 
A.L.P. vote. | 

David Zweridling is the regula 
AL.P. designee in the 4th A.D,, 
Manhattan, against the rump can- 
didate Julius Green. 


In Manhattan’s 6th A.D. Myer 
Goldberg carries the regular A.L.P. 
banner against the insurgent Dem- 
ocrat Bernard Nadel. 

There are three entered in the 
19th A.D. Manhattan ALP. prima- 
ries. Mark E. Rivers, the party 
nominee, is opposed by interlopers 
Daniel L. Burrows and Robert W. 
Justice. 

Walter Fitzgerald, A. L. P. regular, 
is opposing Anthony Guido, irreg- | 
ular, in the 2th A.D. Manhattan. 

In Brooklyn the ALP. primary 
contests are as follows: 

Fourth Senatorial District—Philip 
Kleinfeld, regular A.L.P., opposed 
by Max H. Frankle, irregular. 

Sixth A.D—Robert J. Crews, reg- 
ular A.L.P—Repuplican, opposed in 
A.L.P. primaries Leo Giorgio, ir- 
regular. 

Nineteenth A0.D.—Peter Bonnano. 


paper handlers that a strike was on, 
the rolling over of the paper 


stopped. Soon emergency squads of 
| Brooklyn County Judge in the AL. | 
P. primaries, is being fought in the 
Republican primaries by Harold L. 


large numbers of police came and 
formed a cordon through which the 
paper was brought into the Hearst 
building, with William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., and Harry J. Kelly, 
Hearst labor relations officer, help- 
ing to roll in the paper. The news- 
paper was hard-pressed for the 
newsprint as several days earlier its 
supply was burnt down. 


The ban on newsprint trucking 
was lifted later by the strikers after 


a strong appeal by Acting Mayor 


Newbold Morris. 
From San Francisco where he is 
now, en his way to the American 


Legion convention at Los Angeles, 
Mayor LaGuardia kept in close 
touch with the situation, wiring that 
he is ready to fly back if necessary 
to aid in bringing about a settle- 
ment. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
despite his attempt to start an up- 
rising.” 

“The government's attitude to- 
wards all the minorities in the na- 
tion, especially the Sudeten Ger- 
mans, remains unchanged,” Hodza 
said. 

“The government today does not 
need Henlein and his followers 


“ The Boys of Avenue J 


and Kings Highway Shop 


Sections of Local 338 

express their heartfelt 
* pathy to Brother 
Max Shapiro on the loss 


(some of whom escaped into Ger- 
many after the uprisings in the 
border provinces last week); It 
will not start any program of per- 
secutions but will continue to de- 
mand respect for the law in all 
its details. 


proved 

and will be kept in force as long 
as needed. The government is 
pursuing these firm policies in the 
light of all possible consequences 
of the Czech-German negotiations, 
thus striving that responsibility 
for approaching events shall not 
be placed on its shroulders. 

“We have received through our 
measures the affirmation of all our 
friends and of all objective observ- 


ers. 
NEW DANGERS AHEAD 
“Czechoslovakia has proved that 


last few months, attained results 
which, especially today, are indis- 
pensable to her. 

“German-Czech relations cannot 
be the grounds for new conflicts. A 
‘plebiscite,, however, would not 
bring a solution which would be in 
accord with this great goal. 

“Not only those who are respon- 
sible for our policy are unanimous 


understand the complicated na- 
tionalities question. Wherever a 
‘plebiscite’ could attain results one | 
has been carried out. If a ‘pleb- 
iscite’ had been in any way ap- 
plicable to Czechoslovakia the peace 
conference (the Versailles confer- 
ence at which Czechoslovakia was 
created) would have decreed it. 

“A plebiscite is not acceptable for 
Czechoslovakia because it merely 
would create a series of new na- 
tionalities problems for the future. 

Hodza believed a majority of the 
Sudeten Germans want. peace and 
that this is proved by the collapse 
of last week’s uprising. | 

“Czechoslovakia these days is ex- 
periencing the most serious time in 
her modern history,” he said. “She 
has become a focal point of the 


history and the question now stands 


on this point but also all those who | 


regular A.L.P., opposed to George | 


Kaminsky. 
Louis Waldman, unopposed for | 


Turk, Brooklyn Republican leader.’ 


NO ALP CONTESTS IN 3 
BOROUGHS 

The American Labor Party has 
no primary opposition in Queens, 

Bronx and Richmond counties. 
But all registered Labor Party 
voters were urged to vote tomor- 
row and make a strong showing 
even in the districts where there 


are no contests. 
Labor Party designees will appear | 
on the ballot under the granite 


the state committee, member of 
the county committee, delegate to 


SOVIET UNION 
TO HONOR 
SINCLAIR 


To Celebrate 60th Birth- 
day of U. S. Author 
on Tuesday 


(By Cable te the Daily Worker) 

MOSCOW, Sept. 18—The Soviet 
Union will mark the 60th birthday 
Tuesday of one of its most popular 
authors, the American anti-fascist 
writer, Upton Sinclair. 4 

The Russian age edition of 
his works runs into 3,000,000 copies, 
while translations have been printed 
in Ukrainian, Georgian, Tadjik, 
White Russian, Jewish, Karelian 
and other languages of the Soviet 
Union. 

The latest works of the author, 
“No Pasaran” and “The Flivver 
King,” have just been translated 
into Russian. 

Sinclair has kept a close contact 
with Soviet writers and with read- 
ers of his books in the U. S. S. R. 

He recently proposed to the edi- 
torial board of the magazine Inter- 
national Literature that he write a 
book, “Red Gold” with a Soviet 
writer as co-author. 

On Sept. 25, the Union of Soviet 
Writers will hold an evening recep- 
tion devoted to the life and work 
of the American writer. At the 
same time a special exhibition will 
be opened at which Sinclair’s books 
in English and in the languages of 
the Soviet Union will be displayed. 


Prague Warns 
Britain Against 
Hitler Deals 


(Continued from Page 1) 


time) the French delegation con- 
ferred lengthily at the French Em- 
bassy. 

Daladier flew to London today to 
confer with Chamberlain on the re- 
sults of the latter’s surprise visit to 
Hitler, decided upon. without 
France’s knowledge. 

Chamberlain was seeking to line 
up sufficient force to impose a 
“plebiscite’—under the shadow of a 
German army of 1,000,000 ready to 
march — upon Czechoslovakia de- 
spite Prague's strong stand for de- 
fense of her territory and national 
integrity. 

The French Premier cancelled 
a planned return to Paris today to 


continue discussions with Cham- 


berlain. : 
TORY BLACK MAIL 


The London Foreign Office press 
bureau was active issuing “hand- 


outs” upholding a “plebiscite” as a 
purported “peace move.” 

These reports, painting Czechbd- 
slovakia as the cause of possible war 
because it is unwilling to give it- 
self up, hands tied, to Nazi Ger- 
many, were tantamount to black- 
mail of the valiant little Central 
European democracy. 


The “hand-outs,” sidestepping the 
Laborite demand for a firm peace 
front of the democracies as the only 
way to halt Hitler, alleged that the 
only chance for peace lay in 
Ozechoslovakian capitulation to 
Hitler’s demands. 


1 


the judicial district conventoin and 
alternate to the judicial district 
convention. 

“It is the first test our party will 
face in the coming campaign,” the 
Labor Party headquarters an- 
nounced concerning the primaries, 
“and it is necessary to make a good 
showing so that the Labor Pa 


| (gray) party label for member of| record of accomplishment may 


unbroken. Vote in the primary elec- 
tion, and get your friends and 


| Retreats Encourage 
Hitler, Declares 
Sen. Key Pittman 
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Chairman of U. 8. 


Senate Foreign Affairs 


Committee Raps ‘Soft Democracies’ as 
Encouraging Fascist Warmakers 


chairman of the Forei 

“I have been asked by insistent 
attempted interviewers relative to 
the threatened war situation,” Sen. 
Pittman said from Hollywood over 
the National ; System. 
“That question might be quickly 
and innocuously answered. Such 
an answer, of course, would be to- 
tally wnsatisfactory and would call 
for more interrogatories. A more 
serjous question, and one that in- 
tensely disturbs the minds of 
our citizens, is to what extent war 


try, and whether we would be- 
come involved in such a war. 
“Any Senator of the United 
States must fully realize his re- 
sponsibility in discussing such sub- 


minent cataclysm, the most de- 
structive in all history, public men 
are called upon to determine 
whether they shall remain silent, 
or whether they shall frequently 


it is and express their Own per 
sonal views. 


JAPAN’S GUILT 


“Whilst I speak my personal 
views alone, without knowledge of 
the thoughts, the attitude or the 
policy of the President of the 
United States, I speak with some 
experience and with a deep solici- 
tude for the welfare of our coun- 
try? os 
“Japan in 1932 was adjudged by 
the unanimous vote of the League 
of Nations to be guilty of a viola- 
tion of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Nine-Power 
Pact adopted at Washington in 
1922. Our Government had a right 
to speak and act in tne matter of 
the violation of the Nine-Power 
Pact. Our Governm- t lodged with 
the Japanese Government a strong 
protest against the invasion of 
Manchuria. 

“The British Government aban- 
doned the United States and its 
| positive action, and other members 
of the Nine-Power Pact remained 
silent, and so commenced the hu- 
miliating retreat of democracy, a 
fear of war with one militaristic 
power, and then another great dic- 
tator backed by absolute authority 
and a powerful military machine, 
disobeyed and treated with con- 
tempt the judgment of the League 
of Nations, and challenged the 
British Navy and the combined de- 
mocracies of the world. 


“This sucessful challenge by 
Mussolini was followed by succes- 
sive challenges, advancements and 
unopposed conquests by Hitler. 


“What is the situation today? 
Austria has been absorbed by Ger- 
many without substantial objection 
by the great democracies who won 
the World War, organized the 
League of Nations, and through 
the League, promised to protect 
the weak democracies against mill- 
tary conquest. 


HITLER INSATIABLE 


“It is evident that Hitler has a 
fixed intention that Germany shall 
absorb the Sudeten district and its 
residents,” Sen. Pittman continued. 
“It is obvious from his statements 
that he will not tolerate any fur- 
ther attempts at compromise, and 
that nothing will satisfy him ex- 
‘cept a complete surrender upon 
_the part of Czechoslovakia. 
| “And will such a surrender be 
the end of surrenders? In my 


the state convention, alternate to| neighbors who are enrolled in the! opinion, ‘it will not. It will be but 


— 


| the State convention, delegate to 


Labor Party to vote.” 


| the begigning of further and fur- 


Will Defend Nation, Hodza Tells World 


peace because the real future of the 
republic is at stake. 


NAZI ATTITUDE SHIFTS 


“The thread of German-Czech 
relations runs through our entire 


before us with fateful clarity. The 
German national movement is ap- 
proaching its peak and it is our his- 
toric mission to develop a form for 
our co-existence. All Europe is fol- 
lowing our attempts. 

“After weary negotiations (on the 
Sudeten question) parties had 
recognized mutual bases for a set- 
tlement, but; at this point, a dra- 
matic change occurred. The way 
indicated was left and an uprising 
was called into life. 

“Our 3 was compelled 
to suppress this’ uprising and it ex- 
ercized this self-evident duty of a 
State even to the extent of preserv- 
ing peace to a point of self-denial. 

“Suppression of an uprising is no 
persecution. The Government 
merely was steering the state 
through a dangerous crisis which 
did not come as a surprise. It in- 
tervened because its authority was 
at stake. 

“If certain quarters reject martial 


law it must be pointed out that, due | 


to this measure, the harm done the 


* * wa 
weap, 


throw, At the 


“The government does not want 
to persecute anybody but it must 


| public's 2th anniversary part of the 
oppositional Slovaks (the opposition 


in Europe would affect our coun- 


jects: At this moment, when the 
world is threatened by an im- 


attempt to analyze the situation as| © 


- HOLLYWOOD, Cal., Sept. 18.— Democracy in every 
land, including America, is menaced by Nazi Germany’s war 
threat against Czechoslovakia—a part of fascism’s plan of 
world domination, Senator Key Pittman, Dem., Nev., told a 
nationwide radio audience Saturday night. Sen. iPttman is 
Relations Committee of the Senate. 
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SEN. KEY PITTMAN 


ther demands for further surren- 
ders. Hitler, instead of meeting the 
approaches of Chamberlain and 
Daladier in a spirit of peace, vir- 
tually demands absolute control of 
the foreign, domestic and militar} 
policy of Czechoslovakia. That 
would mean the end of Ozecho- 
slovakia,” 

“Czechoslovakia has been one of 
the greatest of the new democracies 
governed by able and peace-loving 
statesmen,” Pittman declared. “The 
country has carried out the true 
principles of democracies and it has 
made Czechoslovakia one of the 
most prosperous countries in Ru- 
rope. : : 

“Is it to be expected after these 


ress, that the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia will surrender without a 
Struggle all‘ that they have accom- 
plished, all the liberties they have 
provided, and their soul-imbedded 
aspirations for the future. 
“Czechoslovakia has a right to 
expect and demand the protection 
of the governments who are re- 
sponsible for her creation and who 
pledged their protection. Small de- 
mocracies have been abandoned 
time and again by powerful democ- 
racies. Upon the abandonment of 
Czechoslovakia, 
is abandoned, then the small de- 
mocracies of the world will have 
but one alternative—to retreat and 
surrender with the soft democra- 
cies, or accept peaceful slavery un- 
der military dictators. 


U.S. FACES FASCISM 


“What can the United States do 
about it? The United States ac- 
complished no permanent advan- 


entering the World War. Even the 
confidence that the United States 
so blindly and generously bestowed 
upon its associated powers during 
the World War and after the war, 
have been ruthlessly and cavalierly 
violated. Tne overwhelming sympa- 
thies of the United States are with 
the democracies, and yet the people 
of the United States rebelled 
against the sacrifice of lives of our 
citizens in the defense of democra- 
cies which cannot be trusted to de- 
fend themselves and those to whom 
they are obligated. 

“Our statesmen cannot blind 
themselves to the fact that the con- 
quest of Europe by totalitarian, mil- 
itaristic governments, would be a 


our institutions and our liberties. 
“Our country is the most power- 
ful in the world in manhood, re- 
sources and every élement neces- 
sary to defense. Our people might 
be placed upon the defensive during 
a period of many years through 
certain extraordinary conditions, 
but no country or group of coun- 
tries will ever be able to conquer 
the United States because our peo- 
ple will have the will of defense and 
the will to defend if and when the 
time ever arrives for such a de- 
tense. 
In these circumstances, the Sen- 
ate of the United States—and I 
speak particularly with regard to 
the Senate because I feel certain 
that I know the foreign policies 
now held by that body and which 
will be maintained in the even of 
another world war—the Senate of 
the United States, in my opinion, 


years of peaceful, democratic prog-. 


if Czechoslovakia | 


tage but suffered irreparable loss by 


continuing threat to the safety of 


will not vote for any treaty, reso- 
lution or measure that authorizes 
the entrance into any foreign war 
or any alliance or joint action with 
any foreign government or govern- 
ments in behalf of any foreign war, 


SHOULD MODIFY “NEU- 
TRALITY” 


“Of course, our Government, if 
attacked, or if its safety is threat- 
ened, will fight and will fight until 
it wins. The Neutrality Act may be 
amended, and the welfare and 
peace of our country may require 
certain changes in the embargo 
provisions of the act. It may be 
made to conform to the require- 
ments of nautrality under inter- 
national law. 

“There should be retained, how- 
ever, such reasonable restraint upon 
our citizens with regard to com- 
merce with belligerent countries as 
are now provided in the Neutrality 
Act in the provision commonly 
called the ‘Cash and Oarry’ provi- 
sion, the prohibition upon the trav- 


el of our citizens upon belligerent 


vessels and the restraint of our own 
vessels in the transportation of ex- 
ports to belligerent countries, 


“It is the duty of every American 
citizen to know the facts and to 
realize the gravity of the situation. 
The real strength of our country is 
the independence, patriotism and 
intelligence of our citizens. We can 
have no divided allegience in this 
crucial period.. We can’t have hy- 
phenated Americans. They have got 
to be either Americans or foreign- 
ers. We have a right to participate 
in and advise our Government, but 
we must have confidence in our 
Government and be loyal to it.” 


MUSSOLINI 
DECLARES AXIS 
READY FOR WAR 


Dismemberment of All 
Czechoslovakia Is De- 
mand at Trieste 


TRIESTE, Italy, Sept. 18.—TItal- 
ian fascist tyrant Benito Mussolini, 
‘demanding dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia as part of the war 
plans of the Rome-Berlin axis, to- 
day thundered that he “already has 
chosen” on, which side he will fight 
in event of general war. 

This pledge of military support 
to the Berlin partner in the fascist 
war alliance was coupled with a 
sharp rejection of Pope Pius M's 
condemnation of the new Italian 
fascist program of anti-Jewish per- 
secution. 

“The alignment of universal char- 
acter should determine itself against 
Prague,” Mussolini bellowed in this 
Adriatic port which lost the bulk 
of commerce when Nazi Germany 
annexed Austria, turning her trade 
northwards. 

Mussolini raised the banner of 
„plebiscites“ for the various national 
groups in Czechoslovakia, thereby 
breaking up the Ozechoslovakian 
Republic. 

Tory Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain of Britain received the 
enthusisatic plaudits of the Italian 
dictator for his flying visit to Adolf 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden last week. 
Mussolini hailed the Tory leader as 
“the winged messenger of peace” 
for his efforts to force a Czech sur- 
render to Germany. 

He defended the fascist “race” 
persecution of Jews, which the Pope 
condemned as Italy’s “unhappy 
imitation” of Nazi Germany, with a 
blasphemous reference to the Pon- 
tiff, whom he said was “brusquely 
awakened from a long lazy sleep.” 


r 


LONDON, Sept. 18—Democratic 
forces stood guard in London's 
East End today after 300 young 
British Fascists Friday night 
smashed the windows of Jewish- 
owned stores and beat Jewish citi- 

The Fascists marched from a 
Fascist meeting at Hackney, shout- 
lug pro-Nazi slogans and blaming 
Jews for British hatred of 
Adolf Hitler. 

Sir Oswald Mosley’s Nazi-dom- 
inated anti-Semitic organization— 
the British Union of Pascists—has 
been spreading its activities re- 
cently with the intensification of 


the war crisis. 
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enforce obedience to the Jaw in all Slovak deputies in Parliament) em- 
details. * barked upon a false course. 

“In considering the nationalities’ “Adjustments of relations in Slo- 
problem, and applying it to the vakia and Carpathian Russia, how- 
* . uu would be dangerous ever, now are proceeding apace.” 

this problem is solely “A stematic attack is be 
domestic. There is more at stake. ies Gates state’s Wack ran 
‘THE REAL ISSUE We find ourselves in a great period 
_ “The world is witnessing an at- cc eee 
tempt to dismember this republic. | of heart is at stake but also unity 
There is an attempt to spread an | of reason and strength. This unity 
2 that we are will be needed in the near future 
a n. when taced most 

“There is an attempt to show 9 | be sin 
functions of a state. Through | Regen uy wy have. nullified en 
trontal attacks our intena attempts to separate us from our 
to achieve our t (allies and we know that we never 
and give us a death blow. will be forgotten by our own people 
“Despite the government's liberal in our hour of discipline. | 
policy on the nationalities question “The ‘government, the army and 
certain problems still remain to be 
clarified. The government always the people are one with the Pres- 
has stood for a solution of these ident of the Republic and all know 
problems and a system of proposals that demands upon them for sacri- 
was worked out. Until a short time fices will increase. 
ago nobody doubted but that these “We face the next days with the 
proposals would lead to a satisfac-| confidence of a people who know 
tory conclusion. While the govern- they can defend themselves. 
ment still was workitfg quietly to “We want peace and freedom. 
achieve a solution anonymous ac-| - | 
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Emergency situation affecting Section 11, 18th 
A.D., 7th A.D., Section 60, 4th A.D. and Ist A.D. Kings 
County. All Party members and YCL’ers report person- 
ally to Pete Cacchione, all day Monday, Sept. 19, 98 
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Area After 
Fascist Riots 
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DIES PROBERS PLOT WITH HITLER’S AGENTS HE 


Suspected “etd were From Nazi Bund Publication Dies Probers and Fink in Huddle 
Quizzed and Cautioned : . : 
to Keep Mum ; 
(Continued from Page 1) 
with a Red taint, are the guiding Mh a». 21 
forces. UND 42h coe 
Of the three subpoenaed but a 

not examined suspected spies, 

one is already packed, ready to 45 

skip to Germany; another, who | ñ⁶ ß , c P me d. e ,, 

did confidential work on United 5 
1 States dest oyers and cruisers, . B E HIN D the 

has confessed to keeping blue- 
" prints of sections of the ships he SCENES in 
0 worked on overnight; another has all ot them—inte the Atlan tie 

confessed to having been ques- 4 * NAZI PROPAGANDIST AND | Ocean. We'll get rid of the stink- 
d 

tioned in Germany about the de- STOOL PIGEON: Edwin F. ing kikes!” 
5 prints he handled; one of them * the private stool pigeon of the aaa eee oe 
1 trips to Germany could not ex- COME AND HEAR REVELATIONS Subcommittee and before whom chatman finally called on him to 
re pla where he got the money for ’ the Nasi propagandist was brought e cae ane 

these trips; another who went to as an authority on “Un-Ameri- in a grin from ear to ear Sul- 
Jo Germany last year saved $2,400 in canism.” livan shouted: * 
‘ 5 
: than 940 week, but — * r * 

a could not re- and propaganda organization, The fight rig ti * ee sae 
1s member the bank where he keeps Friends of the New Germany. It will organize a Nazi grou pre toate 
iy E egg oe Until Recently Member Communist Party U.S.A, is this organization, which sub- Jin hear of our satiate. — 
es mmit ven sequently changed its name to ” 

i- $25,000 by the Congress of the and Oth American Speakers German American Bund, say ap 
7 United States to investigate un- er on which has as one of its chief Pig r 9 
0 American activities, refused to in- speakers: Mr, Edwin P. Banta. ian, consist fret and dun, 
n tried Dies Commi started a 
5 . TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th The Dies Committee started to | chiet investigator for the Dies | _ This close-up of the Dies commitice at “work” shows the:reveaiing intimacy of two committee mem 

pret abruptly and went on to hear a Committee which is supposed to bers with a professional strikebreaker. The man at the*right is Stephen Birmingham, former head of 
1 1 5 8.30 P. M. . and la- vestigate un-American activi- | 2 strikebreaking and labor spying agency, hired by Dies as an investigator, Birmingham's favorite 
0 r 3 bor spies who tried to smear the | “*s! . — At the left ts Rep. Joe Starnes of Alabama and S. Purnell Thomas 
8 propagandists with the Commit- .. I. TORNHALL, Lexington Ave. end | Roosevelt administration 63 — pmo — 
is Shortly after Slap-Happy Eddie N 5 

tee that the chief witness at its AMERICAN y Y Happy ican Bund and the Dies Commit- | ter.” carried a la advertise- Banta’s record’ as a stool-pi- 
. first open hearing in New York, GERMAN BUND - New York Unit — is — i „ —4 tee witnesses and investigators | ment announcing chat Edwin P. | geon stinks a little bit. I do — 
Edwin P. Banta, is advertised to +e te e June | *PPeared on the very first day the | Banta would speak in the same want to go into great details on 
“ — 3 * 1 of the . 5, 1934, at 8:00 PM, ee 2.500 mee. ttee opened its widely place where Sullivan spoke: Turn- this Nazi propagandist speaking 2 
ot ä— Geka 4 DIES WITNESS AND NAZI STOOGE: Edwin P. Banta, “witness” Nazis and their friends attended — — oe in 3 hall, Lexington Ave. and 85th St., under the auspices of the Ger- ose 
. a eer ee for the Dies Committee, is a propagandist for the Nazi German- | 3 mass meeting of the Friends of eos eee ess | under the auspices of the German | man-American Bund and closely 3 
a mis * — 3 : American Bund, Hitler’s organization in this country. Reproduced the New Germany at Turnhall, arse * a tes- Po Bund on Tuesday, Sept. connected with the Subcommit- ee 
. more amasing refusal to examine . c | som Ave. „ St. in | nist and told a 1 tale of 2 weckruf und port 2 on 4 We. a auß 

suspected Nazi spies whom they | vill Sixty Red infiltration in the Federal | Beobachter is kly and is | liam Randolph Hearst, Jr. as | dawned on me that Mr. Edwards 

had subpoenaed, it is necessary to ee ee eee | Waters Sree, silat ian : 


— — — , — 


miteemen home.” John J. O'Connor who has been a Bit 
af, cause: the Committee was run- Let me, before telling the story Slap-Happy Eddie was given a | English. He was followed by Mr.] A second resolution charging long and close friend of his. | our lives, that is whr I am de- sible for the Commitee to - 
of ning short of funds.” That was | of his larceny, give his record for | six months jail sentence at the | H. Hempel, an officer off the Nazi O’Connor hates Roosevelt and | manding the return of a papers poena three suspected Nazi * 


know the type of investigators the 
Committee has surrounded itself 
with. 


ride to the West t during to endanger, Suffolk Superior | Storm Troop officers had white mony and had him listed as one | Communist Party to find out | tended to publish and would — 
The Chief Investigator for the | which he discovered tiät Shirley | Court; Feb. 4, 1932, Larceny, Mal- and red arm bands with the swas- _ ee Sept. 15, 1938 the ol their chief speakers. what it was all about, this con- | advance his ends and not 
Dies Committee is Edward Fran- | Temple is about to overthrow the | den, Mass.; April 12, 1932, Lar- | tica superimposed on them, and | °™Ci#l organ of the Nazi directed | This is the witness produced | tact led to many among people | mine.. 


cis Sullivan, , of Boston. He has 
already been exposed as a labor 
spy so I will not go into these 
details. When it became known 
that the Chief Investigator for 
the’ Congressional Committee was 
himself active in anti-labor ac- 
tivities there was considerable 
protest by organized labor and 
political organizations. News- 
paper men in Washington ques- 
tioned Congressman Martin Dies, 
Chairman of the Committee, who, 
greatly embarrassed, announced 
that he would let Sullivan go “be- 


two months ago but Sullivan is 
still on the payroll, piling up 
beautiful expense accounts which 


Committee is fearful lest it be- 
come known that Sullivan ran up 
a juicy bill of $1,400 on the joy 


United States Government by 
force. 

This Chief Investigator for the 
Dies Committee is a convicted 
thief who was maneuvered on to 
the Committee to guide and di- 
rect its work. Details of these 
maneuvers will be published in 
subsequent articles. Even more 
startling than the fact that Sul- 
Uvan is a convicted thief is the 
fact that he has organized groups 
for the Nazis and heiled Hitler 
with the best of the subversive 
elements in the United States. 


drunkenness and other minor of- 
fenses: 
Sept. 7, 1920, Drunkeness, Char- 


ty of public, Roxbury, Mass.; Feb. 
11, 1924, No license, Suffolk Supe- 
rior Court; June 27, 1924, Driving 


ceny, Middlesex Superior Court; 
Feb. 11, 1933, Operating after li- 
cense suspended, Lowell, Mass. 

If just being a slap-happy 
drunk and a little careless of other 
people’s lives is not enough for 
the Dies Committee, I suggest 
they look up the case of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts ver- 
sus Edward Francis Sullivan, 
charged with Larceny. They can 
get a record of the Judgment in 
the First District Court of East- 
ern Middlesex for the March 
Term of. 1932. 


House of Correction in Bellerica, 
Mass., for stealing $425.00 from 
E. P. Rice. 


with black breeches and Sam 
Brown belts smuggled off Nazi 
ships, were the Guard of Honor. 


they clicked their heels in the 


best Nazi fashion. Every twenty 
minutes the troopers changed 


guard in front of the speakers’ 


stand. The Hitler Youth Organ- 


ization was present. Men and 
women Nazis sold the official 
Nazi publication “Jung Sturm” 


and everybody awaited the com- 


ing of one of the chief speakers 
of the evening who was to bring 
a message to them from the Bos- 
ton Nazis. 

Mr. W. L. McLaughlin, editor of 
the “Deutsche Zeitung,” spoke in 


steamship “Stuttgart,” who vigor- 
ously exhorted the audience to 
fight for Hitlerism and was re- 


Banta appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Thursday, Sept. 15, 
1938. 


German American Bund, “The 
Deutscher Weckruf und Beobach- 


Dies Commitee 
Wastes Funds 
SaysCiI0O Council 


The Dies Committee was ac- 


cused of “wasting public funds” 
by the New York State Indus- 


the Dies Commitee with union- | 


busting in its attack on the 
Transport Workers Union also 
received a tremendous ovation. 


made up several days in advance. 
The Weckruf apparently knew all 


about Banta’s forthcoming testi- . 


before the subcommittee by its 
chief investigator in New York, 
Stephen Birmingham. 


O’CONNOR NAMED HIM 

Following the tangled web of 
Nazi conspiracy amid the inner 
workings of the Dies Committee 
we come to the background of the 
investigator who introduced this 
Nazi speaker as an authority on 
“Un-Americanism.” 

Birmingham was given his job 
with the Dies Committee through 
the intercession of Congressman 


the New Deal. Birmingham him- 
self has a long record of strike- 
breaking activities, especially dur- 


follows: 


“Over two years ago as an old 
newspaper man I joined the 


also interested, among whom was 
one Mr. L. D. Edwards who 
served in an editorial capacity 
with the night staff of the Mir- 
ror.... Mr. Edwards was anxious 
to have someone h) could trust 

. and in connection sent a 
young Mirror employe, Max Hall 

. Mr. Hall, to carry through 
the ue. . had to join the News- 
paper Guild and is still under 
suspicion by the large Commu- 
nist membership on the Mirror, 


somebody verifying this suspicion | 


would cause both of us to lose 


held by Mr. Edwards in the form 
of reports, affidavits that he 
obtained from me under the 


tend to, but was using me 


could not make good, did not 
to 
material that he eventually 


(Signed) EDWIN P. BANTA, 
215 East 17th St.“ 


This Nazi propagandist and 


stool-pigeon was placed on tine 
witness stand by a strikebreakng 
detective, both backed financially 
Committee 


by a Congressional 


spending public money to inves- 


tigate un-American activities. 


This does not complete the 
tangled web of Nazi propagand- — 
ists and agents, more of whom 


will be exposed in 


articles, but it gives the reader 4 


sufficient idea of how it was pos- 


and suddenly refuse to 
them once they were in the 
Commitee Room. 
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the Committee again, for some | lestown, Mass.; Dec. 18, 1923, Let me tell the of the , warded by shouts of “Heil Hitler!” the furriers strike. promise that he was in the con- [TOMORROW: The names 
ht strange reason, refuses to make | Driving without license, Roxbury, | meeting Slap - — — ad- — then introduced one 1 — — a 2 ä 3 for | fidence of Mr. Hearst, Jr. thru and addresses of the subpoenaed 
public even though the money | Mass.; Dec. 18, 1923, Driving so | dressed in the Nazi stronghold in of the chief speakers, a gentleman oh ye eee eo Birmingham as a stool pigeon for | whom he was drafting a plan to | suspected spies and their startling 
. = is from public funds. The | as to endanger the lives and safe- | Yorkville for the Nazi espionage | named Edward Francis Sullivan, Wm the past three years have me attached to the Journal- | admissions? ] 
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de r Lowell Wak 3 and his wife; .. . has hung a Red 3 is no excuse for remain-| Says the Scottsville, Va., News: ~~ 3 
of and the Dies Committee.] label on poor little Shirley Temple.” ing a spinster’... Is the CIO to “The inquiry would be a lot -s 
al The News then brands Dies’ work close up shop because the Comrades} valuable if it dug into the am-. 
5 By Lowell Wakefield “ridiculous” declares, let's not be are in favor of bigger unions?”) fications of American Fascism.” 
4 Congressman Dies’ witch hunt has talked out of our sense of perspec- Even so, blinded by its own red Walla Walla, Washington, 
just one purpose—to smear the New tive by the Red-baiters,” and adds, bait of the t year, the Morning Union: “Instead of . 
Mi Deal. “there is no law in this country Dont in these same editorials, it. ming after the Methodist Federa- 
he Proof—if any is needed—lies in| Against being a Communist.” self howls of the “Communist dan- tion for Social Service, the League =~ 
an a complete survey of newspaper edi- The (an Francisco Chronicle ob- ger: speaks of “the Reds and the of Women Shoppers and the Milk 2 
iT; torials from all parts of the coun- | Serve: that: Republicans both ... using the Consumers’ Protective cmmtes, 
K. a “When the anti-communist ex- same despicable inflitrating methods the Dies group could have per- i: ; 
os Some of the editors are for Dies. re!’ draws both Shirley Temple and to undermine the Democratic Par- formed à real service by investi- fis 2 
* Some are against him. But all either President Roosevelt into its net, ty.” gating such definitely eee 
1 state or admit that it is certainly| there are very few of us in between It is tragic that what is in many an sroups 8 e 13 
not fascism (and not even commu- Who would be left out and the whole ways the most vigorous attack on ente of the White peer 1 
e” nism) which is under fire, but every thing becomes reductio ad ab- Dies conduéted by any major paper are 7 fos sno Bogen — Ay : 
liberal or progressive person, or- surdum.“ should fall into the trap of the fas-| Winrod ee 
— ganization and trend in American The Dies Committee,“ says the 1 Chicago Defender: If the Dies eae: 
a 5 Ute. Portland Orgeonian (it and the In a Labor Day racio address in e a piped : pe 4 5 
n- Three hundred sixty editorials, Chronicle are the West Coast’s two Seattle, Earl Browder carefully N 9 Wan W 
ly garnered by one of the country's most respected morning papers), shows where such a position leads. | Klux Klan, the * 1 
” largest press clipping bureaus dur- “listens to the fanatical Dr. J. M. “Some people,” he says, “seeing | Co iio. 3 . 4 
ing the past two weeks from news- | Matthews charging that Mrs, Frank- how small is the Communist, Party, ee all . 
papers in almost every state of me lim D. Roosevelt herself is a dupe of think the best way to m@et the „nich „ 9 : 
1 union, were examined for this sum- the Communists. It passes this ab- red scare is to agree with the red | 1 indice and ation. T 
mary of press comments on the normal suspicion along to the na- baiters and drive the Communists ||. the resets which cn 
ERS Dies congressional inquiry into tion. out of wespectable society. Then tute a real threat to American de- 
“un-American activities.” "To accuse this bountiful and they think the question would be a meg 1 
7 America's press is consistently re- warmhearted first lady of being settled. Ti 
ee tein Deal. Eich- manipulated from Moscow A om ale “But such people don’t know The Brookfield, Mo., Argus sug- ' 
8 ty-five per cent fought Roosevelt in front of common sense and good mal vedi e Ques. yoy give — — — Ohio, 
1936. And the Tory majority has taste.” | the devil a finger he will never be 1 * e; . : vf 
me since increased. Yet the Dies Com- The New Orleans Item points out be content until he possesses your | © — M agen — aie 1 
5 mittee’s hysterical, unsupported red- that no tangible evidence of un- soul, Once you agree to drive out 8 1 par- 3 
* baiting has so outraged newspaper American activities has been pre- the open Communists, you will — shed pang aay tm 2 3 } | 
ng | readers that more than 39 per cent sented,” and adds that “It is the then be ordered to drive out the 8 “hin mean Pape => 1 
ht of the editorials criticize or con- *itizen’s privilege to believe in com- secret Communists and their | *") 8. in the nn 5 
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verbiage income taxes as a jump- ee kron Beacon Journal agreed hom : 

* l These criticisms, of course, run all ing oft point for this paragraph of een eee oc aber Nene b —from the Washington (P. C.) Post, Aug. 24. | And that includes all liberals,and | There is great temptation t rr” 
“a the way from mild chiding of the | idicule: ‘art 1 . eee eee 5 
committee for using crackpot wit-| “But what if the Dies investigators Harry Bridges an Coast | Shirley Temple and other motion | American activity, which can be de- meaning by pointing out that it ident himself. rley Temple, lay * 
of labor movement. picture celebrities. fined and first “spent exactly one day hearing t the editorials quoted We just can’t have children 
nesses to straightforward character- | should shatter our illusions by find- As some o a | tine the gover ent of the U 
committee’s work evidence — The Baltimore Sun declares that | Few attempt a really thorough| This is flat nonsense ... The in- evidence on Nazi activities in this show, many large newspapers, ting the governm 
wf Aal aganda born in Moscow, on grounds Seretarf of Labor Perkins “is janalysis of the committee's nine | vestigation was not limited to sedi- country“ and then “wen s°S- | though they have not attacked the | States’ veln. Many 
as TORY PRESS BACK DIES | that no real American, in his or her en arm ground . .. in her refusal /days of “testimony” taking. Among | tion for a coherent, if not creditable, | sion on the Reds and spent days | Dies inquiry so frequently as Mr. ert remains tn st 
Some may doubt whether these right hand, could possibly approve to deport C. I. O. Leader Harry | Powerful newspapers this job is reason. Some of its proponents | listening to a; parade of non-des- Stern, nevertheless have avoided this e . 
oe criticisms represent 34 per cent ot the payment of en ee aes eee w= thas e „ se sg r ee Seay Bene wee ey — — 8 a ary erg nae pro * — ee ae “Just why is Hollywood dar- 
newspaper circulation and influence, too a Communist, as Representa — an ewe '| dislike; but these people are not . 5 taeked? And to answer: 
tor none of the major chains—| comfort?” Martin Dies demanded.” Philadelphia and Camden. guilty of sedition, and the propo- Deal has a Red tinge. place in the American scene. “Four years ago every film N . 
Hearst, - Howard, Gannett, The Oklahoma Cit And the St. Louis Post-Dispatch | The Sun declares that the very nente of the inquiry knew it. That| ‘The Post brands Dies “an un- Yet it is from the liberal, nei, was forced to contribute to the wae 
Block—do much hut develop the notices that “everything pokes at the committee with: “It | basis of the committee—‘the false is the only intelligible explanation | regenerate reactionary;” implies the „ 2 — 1 — ghost of the venetianaie 
theme of the committee's réd-| is offered to the is extremely doubtful that union |#ssumption with which it began” | of the meaningless term, un-Amer- onntvance of vice president Gar- Hae sn at the clearest Volees cane backing Merriam against 
baiting. | be denounced activities on the West Coast will | Predetermined the “farsical” result | ican.’ Under such a term anything Ger: shows how the press, even pyres ton Sinclair. + 
Yet many of the nation’s largest | somebody” and die away even if Bridges is de- “There is such a thing as sedi- ean be dragged in.” 3 it hesitates to editorially sup- * th. wean Mississippi, Reg- “Today we see a majority of the 
and most powerful publications are, among 100 members does not ported.” tion,” the Sun writes, “and it is; J. David Stern’s New York Post port Dies, gives his committee's ister “looks on (the investigation) | film stars actively backing the Nev 
in this, issue, on the side of prog- | the ante slanders more than their due in much the same way as Browder, who | Deal and the progressive c : 
8 uistic. the news columns (it attacks the | laughingly said that its purpose is a say the hacia is 
+ rgens Hew Tork Daily) Many of New York Times for this viciously);| NOT to investigate the Reds but 
that the t blasts the committee’s witnesses and the New Deal.” 
e e ean the line of the testimony (“the fact A dozen papers tell the commit- 


tees that the Communists indorse| tee what it ought to be doing. 
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By Louise 


Mitchell 


An important discovery has been made by the Amer- 


ef jean Labor Party that should be of interest to all voters, 


especially women voters. In 
Tork City, the women’s vote 
1 ’ cent of the total vote and yet 


omen voters in any of the . 


the last registration in New 
in the ALP comprised 36 per 
was the lowest enrollment for 


2 5 parties on the ballot. 
— . seems almost incougruous 
_ Since it is the ALP that fights more 
1 than any other party in the various 
A aoods against the high 
_ cost of milk, food ahd rent. And 
yet this women’s fight finds itself 
__ strangely lacking in women’s voting 


9 You can see how dangerous this 
s when you consider how militant 
te reactionary Women's Rebel- 
non, Inc.,” is becoming in their 
fight against all progressive legisla- 
tion. 


Women's votes usually comprise 
40 per cent of the votes of the en- 
tire city. In the Democratic Party, 

~ iean, 47.0, but in the ALP only 

1 $8.5 women vote; in the Repub- 

360. The 

' LaGuardia in the last election was 

8 482,000, of which only 108,000 

women voted. 


for the ALP men and women 
voters and points toward the po- 
litical immaturity of a large part 
of the membership. They must still 
be unaware of the importance of 
every single vote. 
We must also take into account 
- the physical difficulties encountered 
by women with small children who 
Can not appear at the polls. In 
connection with this, notice that in 
the Democratic Party (also made 
up of working class mothers) the 
Women’s registration is also poor. 


Campaign to get the women’s vote 
will give the ALP an unexpected 
feservoir of strength. Every man 
and women must do everything in 
dis or her power to get working 
class mothers to the polls even if it 
means staying with the children 
for a few hours. At this time, it 
is most important to pile up the 
highest progressive vote on record. 


* * * 
WPA NURSING SERVICE 


The WPA makes it possible for 
the chronically sick and the aged 
to receive free housekeeping and 
nursing service in their homes. In- 
_ dividuals and families receiving re- 
Het from the city have first claim 
| to this service but aid is not con- 
— “fined to this group alone. Qualified 
" persons may get help if recom- 
' ended by a recognized nursing, 
medical or social agency. This 
project is called the Housing Service 
_ for Chronic Patients and maintains 
ty headquarters at 881 Broadway. 


90 MILK PRICE RISING 


The price of milk is going up. 
‘Bottled milk may reach fourteen 
_ @ents a quart and loose milk eleven. 
. The rise in price was scheduled to 
is ie the farmer a just return for his 
. Work but the Milk Trust continues 
85 8 dunk for the largest share of 


8 
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N Rates per Word 

“ga Botte , 
7 1 1 time 65325„5*ũ „„ „„ 

a es 2 

i 5 times ee eee eee ee eer eee 03 0 
33 MINIMUM, 10 words 

I Phone quin 4-7954 for the nearest 
0 station w to place your Want-Ad. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


(Manhattan) 
415 EAST (Apt. 2-C). Young girl 
ade to — 8 girl, 2 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


man wants apartment to share: 
Village preferred. Box 1387 ¢-o Daily 


| =. desires to share with girl or couple, 
own furniture, — month. Box 
* -o Daily Worke 
ROOM WANTED *. 
—— kitehen privil : 
* Separate entrance (for man). Box 1384 
4 ~ 6 Daily Worker. 
ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 
‘WAVERLY PLACE, 160 (Apt. 22). Charm- 
| _ img room, young man. Call 6-8 P.M. 


1 END AVE., 828 „(Apt. 5N). Attrac- 
tive room, piano, ACademy 2-6432. 


AVE., 193 (Apt. 
hen privileges. 
rey 7-6338.: 


AG 
5 
1 


16). Suitable 1-2, 
Inquire all week 


206 E Attractive 1 doubles; 
er; telephone. $3-$4 u 


rn, 200 w. j. Single and double rooms, 
_ twin beds, comfortable. Castro. 


326 W. Single, double, newly reno- 
reasonable. 


321 UW. — doubles, 
ing; bath. $3-$4 u 


(1-B). Ar quiet, 
4 Call afternoon or evening. 


07 W. (53). Sunny; privileges. 
evenings. 


L (Sunday all day.) 
PH, 603 W. 
furnished 


light 


(56). Share apartment or 
i room, modem improve- 
its; gentieman preferred. combe 


ROOMS FOR RENT 


(Bronx) . 
AVE., 3343. Beautiful room 
reservoir. Phone ne 


> ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Brooklyn) 


(Halt block off Pro- 


| * a 8 y Bingle ‘room steam heat. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


P tor Two-week 
Visit or write 2 1 
——— 237 


a” ag 


total vote for Mayor 


This presents a serious problem 


On the other hand, a strong: 


he profits at the expense of both 
— farmer and consumer. 

It has been estimated that chil- 
dren and nursing mothers need % 
to a quart of milk or its equivalent 
* day. Adults should have a pint 

a day. If the price goes so high 
that you can’t give your family all 
the milk it meeds, here is a list 
of equivalents you can serve in- 
stead: 

17 ounces of ted milk 

equals 1 qt. fresh whole milk. 

5 ounces Chedler cheese equal 
1 qt. fresh whole milk. 

1 qt. fluid skim milk and 1% 
ounces butter equals 1 dt. 
fresh whole milk. 

4% ounces dried milk equals 1 
qt. fresh whole milk. 

31% ounces dried skim milk and 
1% ounces butter equal 1 at. 
fresh whole milk, 

Not only does the Milk Trust raise 
the price of milk But they plan to 
sell skim milk (milk without the 
butter fat) for the same price as 
fresh whole milk if they can get 
away with it. But, consumers 
banded together, have shown what 
they can do with high pricés. Thev 
were successful in slicing bread 
prices with the Bread Trust taking 
the cut and they can show the Milk 
Trust where it gets off. 

* * — 


ABOUT THOMAS PAINE 


Thomas Paine, America’s great 
democrat, wrote a series of letters 
defending the rights of women. The 
fact that he was recognized as a 
leader in the democratic front of 
his day certainly was expressed by 
his funeral cortege of five people 
one, a Quaker, two women and two 
Negroes—all representatives of the 
groups in the struggle against the 
Tories of that day. 

* * * 


FELLOW DAILY’ TELLS HOW 


In an article on “Slimming” in 
the London Daily Worker, Aline 
O’Neil tells us what to eat and when 
if we are anxious to get that ‘teen 
figure back again. Allowed: poultry, 
mutton, veal, pork (but no twice 
cooked meats or internal organs), 
fish, eggs, honey, cheese, green 
vegetables, tomatoes, salads (dressed 
with vinegar or lemon but no oil) 
hard biscuits, hard crisp toast, juicy 
fruits, stewed fruits and water ice. 
Forbidden: bread, pastry, sweets, 
puddings, marmaladas, thick toast, 
soft and sweet biscuits, chocolate, 
jam, macaroni, rice lentils, potatoes, 
peas, beans, bananas, any sauce or 
gravy thickened with flour, fats. 


Drinks allowed: clear soup, black 
coffee, tea with very little sugar, 
lemonade, mineral water, barley 
water, water and lime juice. Meals 
should be dry. All drinks taken 
between meals. Drinks forbidden: 
beer, stout, wines, whiskey, brandy 
and cordials. In other words, you're 
on the water wagon. — 

Drink plentifully of the allowed 
drinks before retiring. Eat an apple 
the last thing at night. All fruits 
except bananas are good and should 
be taken before each meal. A light 
breakfast with plenty of fruit and 
a light supper without fruit is also 
advisable. If you are used to big 
meals, do not cut down on them too 
quickly. 

Yours for a beautiful figure. 

* — ° 


KITCHEN HIKING 


After a day in the kitchen it’s 
no wonder if you feel a little tired 
It has been estimated that the or- 
dimary housewife walks about 8 
miles a day doing her daily chores 

ma year’s time this is equiv- 
alent te a cross country hike. 
„ > . 


U. 8. BIRTH FATALITIES 

Believe it or not. More mothers 
die in the United States at child 
birth than in any other civilized 
country in the world. It almost 
sounds unbelievable. But when the 
chairman of the New York County 
Medical Society on Maternal Wel- 
fare tells us that this is all due to 
poverty, it is not so hard to under- 
stand. Poverty, he claims is the 
chief cause of abortions and abor- 
tions account for 35 per cent of the 


death resulting from pregnancy. 


Undernourished women are unable 
to get proper care in numerous 
childbirths and numerous child- 
births are due to a lack of birth 
control clinics. 

The Society found that most 
deaths occur for women who live in 
the slum areas and the sparsely 
settled country areas. The munici- 
pal health departments have done 
some work to relieve this situation 
but hardly enough. In New York 
City, the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion has with proper care before 
birth reduced the death rate among 


| mothers in one era to a third of 


what it is in the next neighborhood. 
In the rural districts, the lack of 
facilities for mother and child was 
pointed out at the recent Confer- 
ence on Health, Washington. The 
women voters of New York State 
have it in their power to help im- 
prove this condition. In the com- 
ing November elections one of the 
points in the new state Constitution 
provides improved welfare services 
that can be expanded to mean 
greater welfare service for the 
mothers and children of our state. 
It is important for all women voters 


point in 


to get out and vote yes on this 
November, 


including butter, porridge and beef. 
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New Bronx-Queens Span 


2 
2 


START SPINNING CABLES ON NEW YORK’S NEWEST BRIDGE: View of the suspension cables 
on the Bronx-Whitestone bridge, which will span th: East River and link Bronx Queens 
The 2,300-foot suspension span will be the fourth longest such span in the world, Over 15,000 
wire will be spun into the supporting cables. 


and 
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Quick Response Greets 
‘Daily’ Coupon Books 


Thousands Buy Coupon Books for Daily Worker; 


Comrades Engage in Socialist Competitions; 
Results Show Popular Grip on People 


Martin B. is a neighborhood grocer who knows the 
names of all his customers, and whether they like milk in 
a bottle or a container. Last night he sat down with his 


for Mrs. Hogan—you know 


wife at the table and said, ‘I was just slicing some bacon 


— likes her bacon awfully 


thin, 

His wife interrupted. “I can’t or 
the life of me see why that woman 
wants the bacon so thin. How in 
the world can anyone expect a 
plece of bacon to taste like any- 
thing when it curls up like a piece 
of celluloid. Now if 1 were that 
woman's husband—” 

“Excuse me, darling,” said Mar- 
tin B. “I was telling a story. I 
was slicing the bacon for Mrs. 
Hogan when Miss K. came in. You 
know the cute little girl who lives 
down the block. Well, before you 
know it she was talking a blue 
streak about that newspaper, the 
Daily Worker. She made me buy a 
Coupon Book for 25 cents. You 
tear off a coupon and your news- 
dealer gives you a copy of the 
Daily Worker. I brought a paper 


home.” 

Mrs. Martin B. glanced at the 
paper her husband handed her. “I 
really had to buy it,” Martin said, 
“she’s such a good customer.” But 
I’m glad I bought it. It looks like 
a good newspaper to have around 
these days.” 

THOUSANDS MORE 

Thousands like Martin B. have 
come home during the past week 
and held just such conevrsations. 
“So-and-so sold me a Coupon 
Book,” That was the refrain. They 
have been marching up to the 
newsstands many mornings this 
past week for an introduction to 
the Daily Worker. 

That Coupon S6ok is speaking 
volumes to everyone who has 
bought it. It is saying. “This is a 
time of crisis in Europe, a time of 
critical elections in the United 
States. This book contains nine 
days of more real news than you 
readers have been able to get in 
years from your old newspapers.” 
And it’s promising things to news- 
dealers who are increasing their 
orders because the Daily Worker 
circulation is going up. 

The Coupon Book is out creat- 
ing real heroes, men and women 
who are selling them right and 
left, building a real circulation for 
America’s most important news- 
paper. These are people like Frankie 
Kirk of Section 22, Manhattan, 
who sold 26 Coupon Books in a 
week—and that means 234 copies 
of the Daily Worker. Then there is 
Harry Morrison of Section 2, Man- 
hattan, who sold 8, and Harry 
Marlow of the 7th A. D., Bronx, 


who sold two in three minutes in 
a shop where he had never before 


been able to bring tne paper. His 
shopmates asked him to bring 
more the next day. 


SPAIN VET SHOWS HOW 


From Spain, where he estab- 
lished a sterling record as an 
American volunteer in the Loyalist 
Army, comes Walter Garland who 
has challenged anyone ana every 
one to a competition to see who 
can sell more Coupon Books by 


Workers’ Bookshop. 

The Coupon Books are opening 
the eyes of thousands of new 
Daily Worker reader: to the real 
facts of modern life. From their 
reading of the Daily Worker will 
spring many new Party members, 
en and women who will take 


their place in the ranks of those 
who are leading the fight for free- | 


dom and liberty, and the fight for 
Socialism. 


There are armies at the borders 
of Europe. There are bombs drop- 
ping on Hankow. Do your part for 
peace by helping us raise $280,000. 


AUCTION OUTLET 


— peor iy Me 
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‘SALVAGE "TRADING 


94 ALLEN ST. (Bet. & Broome) 
8 2 * 2a 3 


Jan. 1. Garland is employed in the 


Pittsburgh Responds 


Pittsburgh has come across 
with a $50 check—its first sub- 
stantial contribution to the Daily 
Worker Drive. The fifty dollars is 
just a starter. It’s the signal for 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, to show what 
the big cities outside of New 
York can do toward building the 
best newspaper on the Eastern 
seaboard. 


Queens Shows 
Way in Party 
Fund Drive 


Election Rallies Spur 
Anti-Harvey Drive 


George U. (Rubberhose) Harvey, 
borough president of Queens County 
stands out as a symbol of what the 
people will have to suffer if prog- 
ress is stifled by the Tories. Har- 
vey’s teammates have been busy all 
over the country. The Tory pub- 
lisher, Frank L. Gannett of Roch- 
ester, is out collecting a million 
dollar fund which he wants to = 
to work to smash the New Deal. 
Tydings won the Maryland mo 
maries with the help of $50,000 
poured into his campaign fund by 
big corporations. In Georgia, the 


opponents of Senator George com- . 


plained of his lavish use of funds 
because the reactionaries furnished 
an endless supply. 

But the Queens County Commu- 
nist Party is answering Harvey. 
They have already turned in more 
than $1,000 or almost 40 per cent 
of their quota of $8,000 in the 
Communist Party campaign for 
$240,000. And they expect things to 
pick up now that the Fall season 
is here. 

The Party membership of Queens 
knows that reactionaries like Har- 
vey aren't lazy when they go 
about their work of cutting wages, 
driving nations into war, and try- 
ing to throw a wrench into the 
fight for progress and democracy. 


vey thousands of ards of rubber 
hose. 
Israel Amter summed up the atti- 
tude of Queens County in ir 
pamphlet, “Dollars for Democracy,” 
when they wrote “A flickel in the 
hands of the Communist Party is 
worth a thousand dollars. Behind 
it are the united forces of 100,000 
Communists and Young Commu- 
nists, ready to see that the leaflet, 
or the organizing drive, or the 
fight for peace, goes into every 
nook and corner of America.” 


LEADS ALL COUNTIES 


Queens now ranks fifth in the 1 


State, and leads all the other coun- 
ties in Greater New York. Harlem 
1 runner-up to Queens, with the 
Bronx trailing far the 
n hole city in the C. fund drive. 


SHUES 


, 4 
ry 2 


Leads Counties in City; 


The trusts are ready to buy Har- . 


But Charles Krumbein and DR. 


Lynching of 
Negro Hushed 


From Tallahassee, Fla., has come 
confirmation of the lynching in 
Perry, Fla., on August 9, 1938, of 
Otis Price, 22. The story is con- 
firmed also by a letter to the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People here from 
a citizen of Macon, Ga., who viewed 
the body of the lynched man. The 

According to the account of the 
lynching sent to the NAACP, Price 
and his wife lived near a white 
farmer’s house and both got water 
from the same well. Price was on 
his way to the well to get a bucket 
of water and the white farmer's 
wife was taking a bath in the door- 
way or window of her home as 
Price passed. She screamed that 
she had been raped and Price fled 
home in terror. Although urged by 
his wife to take their little money 
and leave the vicinity, Price refused 
to leave saying he was not guilty 
of any crime. 

Sheriff Wilson of Taylor county 
arrested Price and was taking him 
to jail when a mob of undeter- 
mined size took the prisoner from 
the custody of the officer and killed 
him. Price’s throat was cut and 


his body riddled with bullets, 
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Form Group to 
Seek Health 
Insurance Law 


Public Health Committee Announces Campaign 


Queens CP. 
Ratifies List 
Of Candidates 


Slate; Directs Fire 
Against Harvey 


‘ e names 30" 

Edward Bender, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Queens County Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of 
New York State, today announced 
the ratification & a slate of nine 
prominent Queens Communists, 
headed by Paul Crosbie, noted 
American Legionaire and Queens 
candidate for City Council in 1937. 
These candidates were previously 
nominated and approved by the 
State Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party at a meeting held 
on August 18. 

“In Queens, our principle fire will 
be directed against Borough Pres- 
ident Harvey and his machine, 
whose collusion with Tammany po- 
liticians and reactionary Repub- 
licans has given Queens a govern- 
ment opposed to these 
basic needs of the people,” declared 
Crosbie who is Chairman of the 
Queens County Committee and 
Communist candidate for Congress 
in Second Congressional. The 
Queens County Committee will fight 
to defeat the Harvey machine and 
work to rally the progressive voters 
of the borough in order to elect 
progressive representatives.” 

Also included in the Queens Com- 
munist Platform is the fight for a 
reduction in the borough’s electricity 
rate of $12.75 for 250 kilowatt hours, 

In addition to Crosbie, the other 
candidates ratified are: Norman 
Lee, 2nd Senatorial; Joseph Impe- 
gliozzo, 3rd Senatorial; Irving 
Schwab, for District Attorney. 

The candidate for Assembly are: 
Dennis Jordan, Ist A. D.; Elizabeth 
Benson, 2nd A. D.; George Graves, 
3rd A. D.; John Halloran, 5th A. D, 


Akron to Hear 
Weinstone Talk 
On War Moves 


AKRON, O., Sept. 18—Continu- 
ing his tour of important industrial 
centers, William Weinstone, m 
ber of the National Committee of 
the Communist Party, will speak 
here Wednesday night, Sept. 21, at 
the Perkins School Auditorium. 

Weinstone, well-known to the 
people of Akron, which is the cen- 
ter of the powerful Rubber Work- 
ers International, will speak on the 
topic “Can Democracy Win Over 
Fascism?” 


Addressing 
Machines 


ADDRESSOGRAPH, Elliott, mimeograph, 
multigraph, sealing, folding machines & 
supplies. Stencils. embossed. Mailers 
Equipment Co., 559 6th Ave. CH. 3- 
3442-3-9. 


Army-Navy Stores 


HUDSON, 105 Third Ave., cor. 13th St. 
Vacation, tent and camp equipment, 


UARE DEAL—121—3rd Ave. at nme. 
Camp Supplies & Tents. 


Bakery 


B. TELL’S, 1705 Church Ave.; 217 
Church Ave.; 230 Parkside Ave., B’klyn. 


Beauty Parlors 
“a tats waar ‘ake he “Finger 


and Permanent Waving. 


Carpenter 


E. O. PARENT, 121 University Pl. Cabinet- 
maker, Alterations, furniture repaired, 
refinished, upholstered; expert jobbing. 


Carpet Cleaning 


SECURITY CARPET Cleaning Co., 1329 
Webster Ave. JE. 8-3441. 9x12 Rugs 
cleaned & Shampooed $2.97 up. 


Dentists 


A. BROWN, Surgeon Dentist, 223 
Second Ave., cor. ith St. GR. 17-5844. 


Surgeon —— 


8. BRET SENCER, Su 
301 West 55th Street, cor. 8th Aven 
Cl. 5-4899. 


DR. B. SHIFERSON, 353 East 14th 
cor. First Ave. Hours 9—9 gun, 10-3.” 


DR. LOUIS COHEN, eon Dentist. 
First Ave. N. v., 21 gag 404 
OR. 4-072. 


Crosbie Heads Election 


= 


for 6 Basic Principles; Noted Educators, 
Medical Men Listed as Sponsors 


Formation of the People’s National Health Committee 
to “advance the best interests of the health of the American 
People” was announced yesterday by Miss Harriet Si!ver- 
man, executive secretary of the committee. | | 


Miss Silverman declared in her® * 


announcement that the recent re- 
port of the Public Health Service 
that moré than 300,000 unemployed 
would be unable to return to work 
were able to find it 
because of ill ea is an indica- 
tion that the or such a com- 
mittee exists. gd committee 1s 
working with the President’s Com- 
mittee in support of the Govern- 
ment’s Health Program. 

“The Committee has outlined six 
basic principles that will help the 
majority of the American people 
in their search for good health. 
The program declares that the 
health of the people is the first 
responsibility of the government. 

“The second point declares that 
economic security to help prevent 
disease and maintain health must 
be assured to the people through 
work, shorter hours, more adequate 
unemployment insurance direct re- 
lief and higher wages to enable 
them to maintain healthful stand- 
ards of living. 


EXTEND SOCIAL SECURITY 


“Extension of the Social Security 
Law to provide adequate medical 
care for those who need it; a sys- 
tem of Federal Compulsory Health 
Insurance; cash benefits to cover 
loss of earnings caused by sickness 
and invalidity and employed, un- 
employed, farm and domestic labor 
and others now excluded shall be 
covered by the benefits of the law, 
is the th t. 0 

The f point calls for reor - 
ganization and extension of the 
powers of the U. 8. Public Health 
Ser vice as imperative to the coor- 
| dination of all health work. This 
Federal Department, when reorgan- 
ized, shall be represented in the 


“Establishment of People’s Health 
Centers to provide for diagnostic, 


preventive and curative needs. Ad- 
ministration to include physicians, 
representatives of the people and of 
organized labor. Periodic health ex- 
aminations, as a preventive measure 
and voluntary hospitals and other 
facilities to be coordinated into some 


State and | 
ganizations, comprise the 
point. 

“The sixth point calls for ade- 
quate payment for physicians, 
nurses, dentists, and other profes- 
sionals who render services to the 
people.” 

SPONSORS 


Sponsors of the People’s Na- 
tional Health Committee include, 
Dr. Paul De Kruif author; Dr. 
Henry E. Sigerist, professor of 
Institute of History of Medicine, 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
Hugh Cabot, consulting surgeon, 
Mayo Clinic; Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Di- 
vision of Labor Standards; Lan- 
dell Henderson, professor of ap- 
plied Physiology, Yale University; 


» Lillian Wald, president emeritus, 


Henry Street Settlement; Dr. 
John A. Kingsbury, fellow of the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion; A. F. Whitney, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; Professor Jerome Davis, 
president of the American. Fed- 
eration of Teachers, A. F. of L.; 
Harold J. Pritchett, president, In- 
ternational Woodworkers of Amere 
ica, CIO; Elmer Brown, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, A. P. 
of and Frank Della Penna, 
Chairman of the New York Execu- 
tive Committee of Building Ma- 
sons and Plasters International 
Union, A. F. of L. 


197 SECOND AVENUE 


SHOPPERS’ 


For Your Convenience and Economy 


Furniture 


SELLING OUT BELOW COST! 
$25,000 new ge consisting — 


maple, 1 
dale 
— 2 8 Union8q. W.(14) (BMT IRT) 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE. Never know- 
ingly undérsold. Complete home fur- 
nishers. Interboro Home Outfitters, Ine., 

ga furniture and rar 39 West 14th 
It., opposite Hearns, N. Y. 


BANKRUPT STOCK—69-71 E. 8th St., nr. 
Bway. Gertsner’s Furniture. Real ‘par- 


gains. 23 years on the Square, Com- 
radely attention by Gottlieb. 2 
Grocery 
BUY AT KUPFER’S . 2 115 
First Ave., corner 7th St., 
‘Hosiery 
AMFROCHIN, 303 Ave. (3ist St.) Rm. 
1711. Union Made & Underwear. 


WHOLESALE 35¢ „ By Box (3 wet 
Chiffon 1 Hosie seme, 
Broadway ( Mall order 2 

BEMBERG . 8 line of Lisle 
Hose and & M. Hosiery. 
Next to Ohrbachs. 


LISLE, Mesh & Rayon. eee 
& Retail—By box only! Glenmor 
Hosiery Oo.. 3 Clinton Bt. N. v. C. 


LISLE-SHEER-Full Fashioned, Union Made. 8 


Laundries 


2 — AL. 4-406. Fami 
Wash 100 lb.—Min. 10 lbs. 61.3. Shirts 
Extra. 2 
GREENWICH Village Laundry (Union), 14 
Washington Place. SPring 17-3769. Bco- 
nomical. Anywhere in Manhattan. 


Unien Shop, CIO, Call and: 
Bi ooklyn, Tel.: 


deliver. 457 Vermont St., Br 
AP. 6-7090. 


* 


FREEMAN’S-CIO—73 7th Ave. (14th St.). 
Exclusive hand work 10c lb. WA. 9-0947. 


Y HAND, 179 8th Ave. (19th). 
100 Ib. 50% flat. CIO Shop. OH. 3-7311. 


Men’s Clothing 


NEWMAN BROS. Men's & Y Men's 
Clothing. 84 Stanton St. ur. chard. 
N. v. 0. ‘ 

Men's Hats 


ZWEIG THE HATTER, 1550 Pitkin Ave., 
B’klyn. New Styles. Union Made. $2.95. 


Modern Furniture 


D. MONTELEONE—Modern Furniture built 
to specifications; Sy unpainted. 122 
University — 


Moving & Storage 


"aa 


GUIDE 


„ oe ee „ 
5260. 


COMRADES, TRY REAL CHINESE FOOD 


JADE MOUNTAIN RESTAURANT 


Bet. 12th and 13th Nr | 


Opticians and 
Optometrists 


COOPERATIVE 8 & i4th pan 
8th Floor. GR. 7 7. 52 
Printers 


ROPP PRESS, Union Printers. 4802 New 
Utrecht Ave., B’klyn. Rush orders our 
delight. WIndsor 6-6014. 


ROTO - PR 799 Broadway. G 


5-9337. de eee intin Speci 
- prin 
Organization Prices * 


Radio Service 


Radio. . 
UN. 4-7293, 


Restaurants 


KAVEKAZ, 332 Fast 14th. Most * 
shashliks. Home atmosphere. “Open air 
garden.” 


Nicholas Ave, near 125th. 
Union shop. 


ee Dining Room. Self- 
ce Banquets arranged. 2700 Brout 
Park East. 


BRIGHTON It's Br 
— Dinner. — Center, 71 
Brighton Beach Ave 


NEW STARLIGHT, 55 Irving Pl. (bet. 17th 
& 18th Sts.). Lunch 40c; Dinner, 50¢, 
Union Shop. 


Pear!’s. 


GE, 141 W. 


VILLA 33rd _. 8t.; 
— & American Lunch, 


35c; Dinner 


SANTINI. Many satisfied readers. No 
money 9 tor roy 2 


Eastern Hosiery Co., 303 5th 80. lvd. 

Ave. DAyton 57000. 
FRANK GIARAMITA, Express and Moving. 
13 Bast 7th wee near Third Avenue. 
LEON BENOFF. n GENERAL MOVING & STORAGE, 248 E. 
= St. a 34th St. Very low storage rates. AS. 


4-9714. 


510 Rockaway Avenue, 
„ Juvenile "7 
‘ Eves. 


2 


Office Fixtures 


10th. ew 


SPERO-COHEN, E. 
‘furniture, 1 steel- wood. New & 
Used. 


DR. OG. WEISMAN, 
Union 8q., W., Suite 611, 


2 15, Ft 
1 W 


ROGA 8. . Washington 
Ave. yg Ad, 8~4448, Hours: 


10 AM 


Dress Shop 


TURING Our Fall Models — Wools, 
Rayon 3 Coats, Suits, Ensembles. 
Modera Priced, Altera Pree, 
Kate’s-Bonita Dress Shoppe, 151 Second 


Avenue. 

Electrolysis 
DISFIGURING hair — safely, per- 
manently. Physician attendance 
Belletta, 110 West 34th E Room 1102. 
Multiple Needle hair 


Electrolysis destroys 
roots eg rn 
th St., Brooklyn. DE. 3-0455. 


— 


REMOVE ugly beine . * 


3 16th Bt. 1 AL. 4-1978. 
Fur Repairing 
ROSNER, 2 petit a A ol ng 
* . 4 to order. 


& 
f.). WI. 

paired & remodeled. Perfect work - 
manship. Style & fitting. Reasonable 


don’t forget, 


Shop The 


NEW FURNITURE, like a new hat, 
makes you feel like a new person. 
Why not give your home a break this 
fall? Inspect the bargains in furni- 
ture and home furnishings now being 
advertised in these columns... and, 


these merchants like to 
know you saw their ads! 


Ads First! 


CANTON b American. 259 W. 46th. 
Chinese & Ameri 1 course Dinner 
286. Follow th 


— ate 


DRIVING COURSE Washington 
Square Auto Schoo. * W. 8th ., 
N. T. O. Sr. 8-70. 


JEROME BURNSIDE—2038 Jerome Ave. 
Complete Dri ‘ee Results Gua 
anteed. FO. 4 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 
„ mney Business Inst., 2105 05 th 
Ave., nr. 125th. Bookkeeping, ‘Secretarial, 
Civil Service; Day & Evening. 
Shoe Repairing 
FOR A Better Job in a Union 
patronize Square, 96 East 14th 


HIGH GRADE wee OES For Entire 
at Lowest IRVING & 
73 Belmont. A * „ OOF. Watkina B’klyn. 


Wines & Liquors 


PREEMAN’S, 176 Fifth Ave. at 22nd St. 
ST. 9-7338-8338. Prompt delivery. 
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IN PITTSBURGH 
ON ELECTIONS 


Labor Heads Back New 
Deal in Pa.; Talk 
at Same Rally 


(Special to the Dally Worker) 
PITTSBURGH Sept. 18, — The 
trade union movement of Pittsburgh 
stands united on the political fleld. 
Labor which was divided into two 
warring camps in the municipal 
elections of 1937 and during the 
primary elections earlier this year, 
stood. united last night at the great 
rally which launched the Demo- 
cratic Party’s election campaign at 

the Northside Carnegie Hall. 
Leo Abernathy, president of the 


Central Labor Union of the A. F. of 
L., and Patrick T. Fagan, president 
of the Steel City Industrial Union 
Council of the CIO, appeared to- 
gether on the platform in a dra- 
matic demonstratiog> of labor unity 
against eraction and for the New 
Deal. 

A mighty roar of ‘approval arose 
from the massed assembly when 
Democratic State Chairman David 
L. Lawrence presented the two labor 
leadets by stating: 

“This is the answer of organized 
labor to Judge James (tory Repub- 
lican candidate for governor) and 
the Republican leadership. And I 
can assure you that the railroad 
brotherhoods will march in a solid 
phalanx with the CIO, the A. F. 
of L., and President Roosevelt.” 

The hopes of the reactionary Re- 
publican bosses that Labor would 
be split in the November state and 


congressional elections were blasted | 


sky-high at the meeting last night. 
UNITY SPEEDED 


Any doubts on this score which | 


may have’ lingered after the his- 
toric session of the Centaral Labor 
Union on Thursday which unani- 
mously rejected William Green's 
plea for the endorsement of Senator 
James J. Davis for re-election, are 
now completely dispelled. The only 
effect of Green’s splitting move has 


been to speed the unfication of the | 


two powerful branches of the labor 
movement in Pennsylvania. 

Tne Carnegie Hall rally not only 
demonstrated the unity of Labor, 


but also marked the unity of all 


factions of the Democratic Party 
which were divided into two oppos- 
ing camps during the bitter primary 
campaign of last spring. 

Governor George H. Earle, New 
Deal candidate for election to the 
U. S. Senate, sounded the key-note 
of the spirited meeting when he 
declared: ; 

“We have made Pennsylvania 
liberal. Let us keep Pennsylvania 
liberal on November 8th!” 

Sharply attacking the powerful 
forces of Grundy, Pew, Weir, Cooke 
and Annenberg which are raising a 
five-million fdollar fund to return 
the reactionary Republican Party 
back into power, Dr. Leo C. Mundy, 
progressive candidate for lieutenant 
governor, stated: 

“A victory of the Democratic 
ticket in Pennsylvania will be the 
best answer to the tories of this 
state and the United States who 
believe that they can buy their way 
back to control of our government.” 


Artists Negotiate 
With Fleischer 
Movie Studios 


Pending further negotiations for 
a peaceful settlement of its dispute 
with the Fleischer Studio, the 

United American Artists, Local 60 
of the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America, has 
‘entatively suspended its boycott of 
he studio’s cartoon film. 

Negotiations for a new agreement 
were stalled when the union de- 
manded that the sole collective bar- 
gaining rights clause be renewed. 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


1 family of Walter Judson Quayle is busy trying to have him 

declared insane in order to prevent his selling the Valleyville Steel 
Mill for a meager 15 million dollars. Quayle was persuaded to sell 
cheap by Matthew Joyce, secretly an agent for Ben Preston, competitor 


of Quayle and leader of the Little 
Quayle has lost heart since, in 


for union recognition and conditions, he also “lost” his youngest 
daughter, Jenny. Jenny and her husbad, Wilbur Chew, sided with the 
Now they have gone to Georgia to 


strikers. 
into the CIO. 


Quayle has recently renewed his acquaintance with Clum Jinkins, 
a boyhood chum. Jinkins, now known as “Mr. Fixit,” leads a much 
humbler existence than his millionaire friend. He travels about the 
country with a trailer, doing odd jobs along the way. 


Quayle has accepted Clum’s invitation to go along with him and 
the traveling man is waiting for Quayle to show up. While he waits he 
talks with a girl who works in a roadhouse near which he has parked. 
She gives him the low-down on the reeent strike and the folks who 
live in Mansion House, the Quayle castle on the hill above the ‘steel 


town. 


Vice-presidents include Abraham 
Irving Potash, International Fur Workers Un 
Jacob Fisher, United Office and Professional 

Also, Austin Hogan, Transport Workers Union; Milton Rosenberg, Textile Workers 
Workers Organizing Committee; Daniel Alien, 
chok, United Retail Employes; and Alex Ravitch, Playthings and Novelty Workers, 

Two seats were left open for — from the United Au to Workers and National Maritime Union, to be chosen by the union 


Loggers Ask 
L. S. Lawson 
Conservation 


The ins 
Rebuked 
By CIO for 


Distortion 


« 


F — e «. 


Install “Officers of New York State C10 Conv ention 
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The hllowing excerpts from the 
address by I. Amter, New York 
State Chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party, were delivered at the 


| Velodrome: in Coney Island, 
Thursday, Sept. 15, in open- 
ing gun of the K County 


Communist Party's election cam- 
By I. Amter 
(New York State Chairman, the 
Communist Party) 

On Sept. 17, 1787, one hundred 
and fifty-one years ago, the Con- 
“stitution of the United States was 
adopted. The Constitutional Con- 
gress welded together the thirteen 
| colonies into one nation, the United 
States of America. The spirit ani- 


„ 


—Daily Worker Staff Photo 


Walter Smethurst, executive assistant to John 1. K chairm an of the CIO, installing the newly - elected officers of the New York State 
Industrial Union at a jammed meeting in Mecca Temple. Allan 8. Hay wood, formerly regional director, is president of the State CIO organiza- 
tion, and Gustave Strebel, acting manager of the Rochester Amalgam ated Clothing Workers of America, secret 


rae Murray Weinstein, A.C.W.A.; Leo Jandreau, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers; 
: Noah Walters, United Laundry Workers; Carl Randau, American Newspaper Guild; and 


Committee; Matthew Armstrong, Steel 
County and Municipal Workers; Isadore Rosenberg, United Shoe Workers; Samuel Wol- 


Haywood Assures 
Jonhaux U. S. Labor 
Will Bolster Peace 


Allan S. Haywood, newly 
elected president of the State 
Industrial Council of the CIO, 
chairman of the Mecca emple 
meeting Saturday answered 
Leon Jouhaux’ plea to struggle 
against fascism by saying: 

“If the worst comes to the 


The following statement rebuk- 
ing the New York Times was issued 
Saturday by the State Convention 
of the CIO. 

The headline on Page one of 


worst, where French workers 
have got to defend democracy, 
the organized workers of 
America will be with them 
too.” 


this morning’s New York Times 


that “Lehman Ovation By CIO 
| Rebukes Labor Party Heads“ is 
a distortion. 

The headline is based upon the 
statement in paragraph 6 of the 
story that. “the warmth of the 
greeting extended the Governor 
by the convention was interpreted 
as a rebuke to officers of the 
American Labor Party.” 

Headlines based on paragraph 
6 are a rarity and no statement 18 
made as to who the interpreter is. 

If the New York Times is mak- 
ing such an interpretation, let 
the New York Times make such 
observation or comment on its 
editorial page. 

As to the asserted “rebuke” the 
New York Times has been in- 
formed that the Convention by 
unanimous vote adopted a reso- 
lution praising the aims and 
achievements of the American 
Labor Party and pledging full 
moral and financial support to 
the American Labor Party. 


1.000 Crowd 
Press Club to 
Hear 


thousand people crowded the Press 
Club Auditorium here last night to 
hear Leon Jouhaux, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the French Confederation | 
of Labor, tell of the struggle for 


peace waged by the workers of | 


France. 

Jouhe proposed that labor take 
the initiative in calling an inter- 
national conference for world peace. 


| Jouhaux | 


WAS HINGTON, Sept. 3 


n Jouhaux: President of the 
n of Labor of France 


He recalled the frustrated attempt 


as he addressed New York State 


of Mussolini to take Greece in 1921 | CIO Saturday. 


Steel bosses. 
breaking the strike of his employes 


organize textile workers 


Clum did his work, and then sat 
about and talked with anyone who 
would give him an excuse to stay 
aear the phone. He was really wor- 
ried now, but didn’t know just 
what he could do. He had ne- 
zlected to get his friend’s telephone 
number, because Walt had been so 
positive that he would call the 
roadhouse; he had said: “You just 
itay at that place, and I'll phone 
r come there.” Susie was in plain 
light in the parking lot, where no 
me could miss her. f 

Darkness was falling, and the 
‘ang of autumn was in the air. It 
vas suppertime, and Madame m- 
vited him to have a bite at the 
table with her and her husband, | red 


had done his work well, so Ma- 
dame respected him. Also, he was 
full of amusing ideas; something 
of what the Americans called a 
„Hut,“ she had decided, but then 
so many of them were like that; a 
reckless and dangerous people. 

She told him about France, 
where she had lived through the 
war. Monsieur Jean had been a 
poilu, and was different from the 
American veterans, he didn’t mind 
talking about the feats he had 
achieved, and the numbers of 
“sales boches” he had put out of 
the world. He was a voluble little 
man, especially after Madame had 
2 him out his second glass of 

wine. Clum found his accent 


especially when the telephone rang. 
But it was never for Mr. Fixit; no, 
it was people making reservations, 
or inviting girls to parties; it ap- 


peared that Madame conducted a 
“call business” on a modest scale. 
Clum waited, growing more and 
more restless. Impossible that Walt 
would wait until this late at night 


to set out for New York; impos-| 


sible that he would have changed 
his plans without letting ‘his friend 
know. Clum was debating: should 
he go to some nearby place and try 
to get the telephone number of the 
Mansion House? Or shold he hire 
a taxi and drive up there? Some- 
thing must be seriously wrong! 


V 
They had had their compote, 


and their cheese and crackers, and 


were finishing their small offer 
when Gwynette She had 
been taking her afternoon off, and 
apparently enjoying herself; she 
was altogether different from the 
listless creature he had entertained 
at noontime. She had on her: best 
finery that she worked so hard for, 
and really you could hardly tell 
her from an elegant young lady. 
The young ladies had make it 
easier for the roadhouse girls, by 
adopting their manners, and the 
style of painting their cheeks, and 
turning their lips into crimson 
streaks across their faces. 
Gwynette appeared to be ex- 
cited, and slipped into the fourth 
chair at the table. “What do you 
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Condemn Depletion by Industry; Back Roose- 
velt’s Conservation Program at Seattle Parley; 
Spur New Deal Primary Fight 


(Special to the 


Daily Worker) 


SEATTLE, Sept. 18.—Compulsory state 180 federal 


laws for selective logging and reforestration were urged 
by delegates to the second constitutional convention of the 
International Woodworkers of America here. 


Pledging the full support of their ® 


100,000 members throughout the 
United States and Canada to Pres- 
| ident Roosevelt’s conservation pro- 
gram, delegates pressed for the en- 
actment of legislation to safeguard 
a once great national resource. 
Rapid depletion of the basic in- 


dustry is not only squandering a 
natural heritage, it was declared, 
but also threatens the livelihood of 
thousands dependent upon the har- 
vesting of timber for their bread 
and butter. 

The rigid means of conservation 
were urged by the delegates who 
have witnessed the wasteful meth- 
ods of logging by profit-hungry 
lumber .barons. Only by enactment 
olf drastic legislation, the delegates 
,insisted, would the destruction be 
curbed. 


FIGHT PERSECUTION 


| Other resolutions passed urged 
that the persecution of labor lead- 
ers be abandoned and that Harry 
Bridges, West Coast CIO director, 
be protected from the anti-labor of- 
| ficials, and that Harold J. Pritchett 
be granted a permanent. visa. 

The Wagner Act Was approved in 
its present form, and attempts to 
amend it were condemned. The 
Wages and Hours Bill was applaud- 
ed as the first step in raising the 
miserable working conditions ex- 
isting’ in the deep, South. 

Speakers today at the convention 
included Howard G. Costigan, ex- 
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ization was to a large extent re- 
sponsible for the New Deal victory 
at the polls in Washington’s pri- 
mary on ‘Tuesday. 

“Washington ds becoming more 


funct,” he said. 


they return to their districts and 
continue the work.in the general | 
elections. 


NEW DEAL ADVANCE 
Costigan said that the presence 


crease it to 46. 

“We have a commanding lead in 
the state legislature,” he said. “and 
we have relegated such old line 
tories as George Adams from the 
Olympia Peninsula into the polit- 
ical ashcan.” 

Others who spoke today were 
Jesse Epstein, representing the 
United States Housing Authority, 
who discussed the application of 
the act and What it means to the 
lumbering industry. 


Coal Mine Fatalities 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18 (FP).— 
Coal mine fatalities in the U. 8. 


7 
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copyright, 1938, by Upton Sinclair 


They couldn’t think, of course, 
sO Madame asked in French: 
“What is it that it is?” 


They're putting old Walt Quayle 
in a nuthouse!” 

All three of those at the supper 
table were interested in the state 
ment, but they behaved differently. 
Madame stared with wide eyes and 


“Gone clean off his chump,” con- 
tinued the-girl “They've had to 
lock him up and send for the doc- 
tors.” 

“How is it that you know it?” 
cried Madame. 

“I went to see my sister.” Gwyn- 
ette, you could perceive, was thrilled 
to be the bearer of such a sensa- 
tion. “Mrs. Alice Quayle Parsons 
has been to see Dr. Boggs about 
it, and he has got his friend, Dr. 
Engelman, to go up there with 
him.” 


“Maybe he's just sick,” ventured 


e 


„He's what they call incompe- 
tent, and Mrs. Parsons had been 
to see Judge Boynton—you know 
the judge that was in the news- 
papers so much in the scandal 
He is tö sign the papers commit- 
ting Mr. Quayle to an institution 
if the doctérs say so. My sister 
was right there in the office, and 
wrote the paper on the typewriter, 
what they're going to swear to 


cried: Tiens!“ Monsieur Jean 

dropped his serviette and hit the 3 
table and cried: “Sapristi!” Mr. about him. 
Fixit sat rigid. 


“Oh, the poor old man!” ex- 
claimed Madame, who had a kindly 
side to her nature. 


an you beat it?” demanded the 
girl. “Those rich people, you think 
they got everything on earth they 
could want, and then something 
like this hits em.“ 

“They say he's been unhappy 
ever since the strike,” said the 
older woman. “It may be that it 
is the Reds that have worried him.” 

“It may be that they have poi- 
soned him,” added Monsieur Jean. 
saa ‘those cochons everything is 


mating the people of 


— United 
States was the glorious 


of Independence, that proclaimed 
all men to be free and equal. But 


| within the Constitutional Congress 


| 


there were chiefly representatives of 


the manufacturers, bankers and the 
rich classes, who were determined 
to curb the rights of the people 
They established the government 
in such form that, as Madison said, 
“the government would act to pro- 
tect the aristocracy from the mob,” 
—that is, the handful of. the rich 
from the mass of the common peo- 
ple. 

Into the Constitution was written 
nothing that guaranteed the rights 
of the people. It was only after 
the Constitution was adopted and 
was being ratified by the various 
states, that the people took up the 
fight for their rights. This was thé 
struggle comducted, on the one 
hand, by Thomas Jefferson and the 
freedom-loving people of the United 
States, against Alexander Hamil- 
ton and his cohorts who represent- 
ed the Tories, the reactionaries of 
that time. For. two years this strug- 
gle went on, until at the first Con- 
gress, held in New York City on 
Sept. 25, 1789, the first ten amend- 
ments to the U. 8. Constitution 
were adopted. These amendments, 
popularly called the Bill of Rights, 
safeguarded the rights of the peo- 
ple. 

Thus, in the very formation of 
the Union the struggle between the 
rich and the poor took on a very 
sharp form and only through 
struggle did the people get their 
rights. 


TORIES AGAIN CONTROL 


Only a few months ago, one hun- 
dred and fifty-one years after the 
adoption of the U. S. Constitution, 


and more the liberal party requested | there met in the State of New York 


by Roosevelt, and red-baiting as a the State Constitutional Conven- 
political method is practically de- tion to revise our state constitu- 


tion, in light of the. needs, desires 


Applauding their political action and aspirations of our people. Our 
in the primaries, Costigan urged | =~ is a progressive state, known 


r decades as a state leading in 
3 legislation. But the 
overwhelming majority of the del - 
egates to this Constitutional Con- 
vention did not truly represent the 


of really New Deal Democrats has People of New York. This conven- 
been eee from 5 to 25 in the tion was controlled by the reaction- 
Senate by the primary election polls. ay upstate Republicans and the 
Last session they numbered but 20 Al Smith Tammanyites of New 
liberals in the house, he said, but Tork City. Out of such a conven- 
Tuesday’s primary promised to in- tion satisfactory results could not 


be obtained. Wall Street operated 
through its agents in the conven- 
tion and tried to prevent every pro- 
gressive idea from being spoken or 
adopted at the convention. Thus 
when the proposal was made by 
Judge Poletti for the State to con- 
trol the water power, this proposal 
was killed in committee, at the in- 
stance of the powerful utility in- 
terests. 

All in all, as a result of the bat- 
tles that took place both in the 
Constitutional Convention and 
among the people of the state, 59 
proposals were adopted. Tonight I 
shall be able to deal with only a few 
of them and very briefly. Several 


ecutive secretary of the Washington during July, 1938, totaled 60, ac- progressive proposals were intro- 
Commonwealth Federation, who cording preliminary reports of|duced—for social welfare, labor 
told the woodworkers their organ- the U. S. Bureau fo Mines. rights, and housing. These propos- 


— — — 
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als are in the main progressive, 
even though they are very vague 
and general. The important amend- 
ments of Senator Wagner in con- 
nection with the housing proposal 
were defeated. Nevertheless, since 
the social weliare proposal estab- 
lishes the right to a state health 
insurance system; the labor rights 
proposal places into the basic law 
of the state the rights of labor; and 
the housing proposal authorizes the 
state government to embark upon 
a broad housing program, we call 


upon the people of New York to 
vote YES on these proposals. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 
TREACHERY 


Why were these progressive pro- 
posals adapted? Only because of 
the pressure of the unions and 
other progressive mass organiza- 
tions. That should be a guide to us. 

The transit unification proposal 
unfortunately makes no provision 
for the rights of labor, for a guar- 
anteed 5-cent fare, etc. Such mat- 
ters will have to be taken gare of 
by subsequent legislation. We urge 
the people of New York to vote YES 
on transit unifiation. 

The reactionary Republicans and 
Al Smith Tammanyites are little 
interested in the civil and social 
rights of the people. This was 
clearly manifested in the proposals 
for reapportionment, the ban on 
proportional representation and the 
judiciary proposal. These proposals 
are most undemocratic. 

Perhaps you remember that a 
short time ago the so-called “Wo- 
men Rebels,” led by a Mrs. Nitwit, 


proposed that people on relief shall 
be declared paupers by the court 
and therefore be denied the right 
to vote. This contemptible pro- 
posal has met with outright deri- 
sion. But what great difference, I 
ask, is there between this insane 
proposal and that of the Consti- 
tutional Convention on the reap- 
portionment plan? According to 
the reapportionment proposal, 
22,600 people in a rural upstate As- 
sembly District shall be entitled to 
one assemblyman, as against 93,800 
people in an assembly district in 
Kings County. And a Congressman 
in an upstate 1 Congres- 
sional District shall be elected by 
100,000 people, while a Congressman 
in an urban territory, such as New 
York City,- Buffalo or Rochester, 
shall be elected by 334,000 people, 
as again in Kings County. This 
proposal means to establish an un- 
equal franchise and to penalize 
people for living in a big city. But 
above all, this proposal is directed 
against the workers in the city. In 
short, it follows the line of the pro- 
posal of the “Women Rebels.” 
Furthermore, the tendency of this 
proposal, even though it grants a 
few more seats to Democratic areas 
in the Bronx, Queens and Brooklyn, 
would be to ensure control to the 
upstate reactionary Republicans. We 
are sure the people of New York 
will vote NO on this reactionary, 
undemocratic proposal. 


Last year, the people of New York 
City tested out PR. The elections 


ging in this town tonight!” exulted 


| Gwynette—and it was easy to see 


that hers would be one of them. 
At this point Mr. Fixit rose 
gravely. “Madame,” said he, “I am 


indebted to you for a most enjoy- 
able suppere, and for much kind- 
ness.” He knew that whatever else 
the French might be they are al- 
ways polite. 

“Merci,” said Madame, also ris- 


g. 

J fear that I must be leaving you 
now.“ 

“You are going at night, and 
without your friend?” 

“T have the affairs which do not 
allow me to wait longer. I shall 
make note of your address, and 
hope to see you on some future 
trip.” 

“Bien!” exclaimed Monsieur Jean 
“Come always, Meester Feexit.” 

“What shall I say if there is a 
telephone call?” asked Madame. 

“Just tell my friend that I am 
on my way to him, and to Wait for 
me. Thank you, and I hope you 
all become rich, but not too rich, 
since you see that it does not al- 
ways make people happy.” The 
old fellow appeared in a serious 
mood, and spoke as if it were out 
of a book. 

He shook hands with all three, 
and bade them good-bye. Gwyn- 
ette followed him to the side door 
where he said good-bye to her 
again. “Take care of yourself, kid. 


Im sorry I can’t invite you for 
a holiday, but it's 


that very bad 


— 


VI 
Susie was rolling down Main 83. 


of Valleyville, scene of events wiuch 


the town was trying its best to for- 
get, but which history would re- 
member. With one portion of his 


brain Susie’s owner was guiding her 


through the traffic, with another he 
was looking for the road which led 
out of the véiley and up to the 
Mansion House; with all that was 
left he was seeking an invention. 
With determination and intensity | 
he had given the order to his sub- 
conscious mind, which hitherto had | 
never failed him: Give me a way 
to keep them from putting Walt 
Quayle in the nuthouse—or to get 
nim out if he’s already in! 

There was a crossing in the cen- 
ter of town, with stop lights. The. 
sign on the crossing street read: 
“To High Valley.” It had been 
years since Clum had been here, | 
but he recollected the road that led 
back into the hills, where the white- 
collar classes and the well-to-do had 
their homes, away from the smoke 
and the dirt. You took that road, 
and a mile or two farther up was 
a branch that went off to the left, 
the Quayle Mountain road, it was 
called. 

So now the driver had a larger 
share of his mind to put on his in- 


vention. I've got to get into the 


house. Shall it de as Mr. Fixit? Or 


as a police officer? Or as a burglar? 
Shall I try to argue with them? Or 
to bluff them, or frighten them? 


Shall I take the shotgun? They 
* 


tion by PR, the new city 
is far more representative 
| electorate than it ever has been 
fore. In Yonkers and Sch 
the people are proposing — 7) 
E PR. The State Constitutional 
Convention, on the other hand, con- 
trolled by reactionary Republicans 
and Al Smith Tammanyites at 4 
last moment slipped through a pro- 
posed ban on PR, in order — 4 N 
Tammany might again get control ~ 
of the City of New York. This was 
compensation to Tammany for he 
/ concession on reapportionment t 
upstate Republicans. We urge the | 
people to vote NO on the ban 
against PR. I 
MOVE TO CRIPLE LABOR ie 
And finally, the judiciary propoe 
sal, which permits all matters com- | 15 
sim before administrative bodies to % 
22 to the courts. If, 2 
State canbe Relations Board do ak 
get a decision satisfactory to them= 
selves they can appeal to the court, 
which can over-rule the decisions 
of the Labor Relations Board or 
any other administrative body. The 
workers have had their experience 
with the courts on such matter 
The purpose of this proposal is to rae 5 80 
hamstring labor. We urge the else 
of New York to vote NO in e 
proposal. 7 

Is it not clear that in 1938 on ůgmTm 
national scale, in the struggle of 
the reactionaries against the Nen 
Deal today, for revision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the 
National Labor Relations Board, for 
removal of taxation from the rich, 
for abolition of relief and WPA, and 4 
against other government New Deal 
measures, and in the struggles ma- 
nifest in the State Constitutional 
Convention, there are being repeated 
the struggles that took place in 
17867, before and after the adoption 
of the U. 8. Constitution? 

Yes, the struggles are taking 
place and are sharpening. The up- 
ward movement of the CIO and the 
strengthening of the ranks of the 
A. F. of L., despite the reactionary — 
activities of Green, woll, Hutcheson 
and CO., the progressive spirit of 
people in all walks of life, are n- 
dications that the American peo- 
ple today will fight as they fought — 
in 1787-89 in the struggle for thelr 
rights. 

The struggle against the new Oe 
Deal is bringing about a realign= 
ment on a nation-wide scale. In 
New York State this is clear in the 
support that is given by the réacé- 
tionary Republican, Hamilton Fish, 
to the Tammany Democrat, O’Con- 
nor. It is shown in the Dies, Me- 
Naboe and Surpless so-called “ine 
vestigations.” The line-up is taking 
place, cleaving all political lines. It 
is a question of progress against 
reaction. The slogan of the dem- 
ocratic front in the struggle for 
jobs and security, peace and democ- 
racy, is becoming the property of 
the tens of millions of people in the 
United States. 

Our job today, facing the danger 
of growing reaction in the U. 8. 
and the menace of world war, is to 
line up the people of our state on 
the side of progress against reaction, 
on the side of peace against the 
war-mongers. 

The building of the democratie | 
front, with the ALP as the rallying © 
center, is our most immediate and 
urgent task. But the building of the 
democratic front depends on the 7 
building, first of all, of our Com- 
munist Party. Thousands of people 
at this meeting and tens of thou- 
sands outside are ready to join our 
Party. We urge you to join our 
Party. We urge you to ‘read the 
Daily and Sunday Worker, and help 
us build the democratic front, to 
stem reaction, to preserve peace, . 
that we may march onward to se- 3 
curity and a greater democracy than 
we enjoy even today. Let us march 
forward to a labor-progressive vic- ae EF 
tory in the election campaign. ; 
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will have Judge Boynton there, and 
| they'll be within the law. If I should 
use the gun, it would be first degree 
murder. An invention! An wen- 
tion! My kingdom for an wen- 
tion!” 

There was abundant time for 
Clum’s subconscious mind to per- 
form its operations, for Susie had 
no wings with which to fly to a 
|mountaintop; the road was long, ; 
and a steady climb all the way. She 14 
| would have to do it in second gear, 
but she would do it. Thanks to 
| Clum’s devotion, she had gas, oil, 
water, and her spark plugs were aa 
clean; she might boil, but she would a 
get there. All he had to do was o 
keep his eyes upon the broad beam 
of her lights, and to keep her mj | 
the road. The rest of his mind 
could continue to clamor: An in- 
vention! 

It came as they always did, well 
ing up, as if from a mountain 
spring. All he had to do with his #7) 
conscious mind was to take it ane 
examine it, testing its various parts 
to be sure they were sound. In this” 
case it wasn’t like a gadget which 
he himself would construct, with al ae a 
the parts exactly as he wanted 
them. He had to reckon with nu- N 
merous other persons in the 
and he knew very littl about any 
of them. 
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4 1 s U. S. Aides 
Shriek Isolation 


1 ® When the most consuming question en- 
. . gaging the fervent attention of the American 
people is 

585 HOW TO KEEP AMERICA OUT OF 
N WAR— 


agents of Hitler and all manner of 8 
aiding the Nazi war-makers are doing every- 
thing they can to shunt the American people 
onto the wrong track. l 

1 William Randolph Hearst, who is on Hit- 
ler's payroll, has his sheets throughout the 
country spread this falsehood which, if wide- 


of millions of American young men: 

“Whatever the issue in Europe it is not 
our affair.” 

What is the issue in Europe? It is the 
issue of the Nazi war-makers attempting to 
|. imvade Czechoslovakia and thereby explode 
the world into another slaughter from which 
| the U. S. could not be ultimately isolated. 

Is world peace—the peace of the U. S. 
included—the affair of the U. S.? 

The American people know it is their 
graves concern. 

Why is Hearst so anxious to have the 
American people blind. themselves to what 
is going on in Europe when that is the most 
burning issue of the day? 

He wants to help give Hitler a free hand 
against Czechoslovakia to begin a war that 
would threaten the U. S. 

Speaking along the same lines as Hearst 
on repeated occasions, is Ham Fish, reac- 
tionary Republican. 

: On Friday, Fish came out with an en- 
'  thusiastic defense of Hitler, the Mikado and 
Mussolini, and a simultaneous attack on all 
those who truly wish to keep America out 
of war. 

This Mr. Fish is a leading member of the 
fraudulently named Lovestonite-Trotzkyite- 
Thomasite Keep America Out of War Com- 
mittee.” 

This same Mr. Fish slobbered over the 
British Prime Minister Chamberlain for his 
fawning flight to Hitler. 

He had the most laudatory words for the 
Japanese aggressors against China, the Ital- 
ian fascist invaders of Spain and the Nazi 
war-instigators threatening the world today. 

Absolving the war-makers of any evil in- 


ey e 
; 
~ 


in the U. S. who stand for peace by keeping 
war out of the world. This friend of the war- 
mongers said: 

“Even President Roosevelt and Secretary 

= of State Hull join in tirades against Japan, 
Germany and Italy at the slightest occa- 
= sions.” 
5 Evidently he believes only bouquets and 
ccheils“ should be accorded to those who 
would plunge humanity into another world 
slaughter. 

From the Hearsts, the Fishes, the O’Con- 
nors, the Vandenbergs, and their ilk, it is 
warningly clear that the Nazi war-instigators 

Want to keep the U. S. isolated from colla- 
boration with the democratic nations for 
world peace. 

For such cooperation of this country with 
France, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia would halt Hitler, despite 

Chamberlain and his gang. 

a The paid U. S. agent of Hitler, William 
Randolph Hearst, does not want that. 

2 The defender of the fascist triangle, Ham 
Fish, does not want that. 

ra The way to keep America out of war is 
N 


to keep war out of the world. 
The U. S. can now help te keep war out 


ok the world by— 


INVOKING THE KELLOGG PACT: 
CLAMPING DOWN AN EMBARGO ON 
THE WAR-MAKING NAZI DICTATOR- 
SHIP; 
| DECLARING THAT AN INVASION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA INVOLVING WORLD 
PEACE WOULD IMPERIL THE SECUR- 
) ITY OF THEU.S. 
1 In these ways, the U. S. can be kept out 
of war. 


f Senator Vandenberg Tries to 


5 Un dermine the Constitution 


+ In Abraham Lincoln’s day, it was the 
- secessionist, John Calhoun, who sought to 
divide the union by preaching in the Senate 
that the movement to abolish slavery was a 
© servile submission to the Executive Power.” 
ia, therefore, no surprise at all that on 
Saturday, the national commemoration of the 
‘8 ming of the Constitution on Sept. 17, 1787, 
55 ould be seized upon by Senator Vanden- 
of Michigan for an attack on New Deal 
1 liberal social legislation. 

The demand for a Congress that shall 
arry out the people's mandate, cries Senator 
Vandenberg, speaking for the Hoovers and 
Tories of America, is “an invasion by the Ex- 
“ecutive of the checks and balances system in 
the Constitution.” 

__ Vandenberg is the spokesman in the Sen- 

‘ate for Henry Ford, the nation’s Number 

mieletor ot the Wagar Labor Law. Van- 
. 
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ly believed and followed, may cost the lives . 


tentions, Fish rushed into an attack on those 


— 


piece of legislation which was aimed to in- 7 to in- 
crease the living standards of the American 
people. And, naturally, hie has looked to the 
Supreme Court as his ally in the fight to pro- 
tect intrenched privilege against the advance 
of the whole people. 


That’s why Vandenberg—the would-be 
Hoover of 1940—today dusts off the ideas 
Which the Calhouns used against Lincoln 
about the “invasion of the checks and bal- 
ances by the Executive.” 


Vandenberg knows well enough that this “checks 
and balances” theory of Alexander Hamilton was re- 
jected overwhelmingly by the American people, led by 
Thomas Jefferson, who demanded the inclusion of the 
Bill of Rights before they would accept the new Con- 
stitution, He knows well enough that the people on 
Sept. 25, 1789, ratified the first ten Amendments (Bill 
of Rights) precisely as an answer to the reactionaries 
and their theory of “restraining” the people. : 

Today, Vandenberg and his fascist- minded crowd of 
Wall Street monopolists, hope to use the judiciary as 
a weapon to block the Constitutional duty of the Ex- 
ecutive to enforce the legislative will of the people. 
Vandenberg wants tg use one of the appointed Gov- 
ernment bodi Courts—not only to “check,” but 
te checkmate, the democratic will of Congress and its 
enforcement by the Executive. 

Today, it is the democratic and progressive forces 
who best defend the democratic content of the Con- 


. stitution; who, in the words of President Roosevelt, 


“make the Constitution workable in the face of the 
new problems and conditions that have faced the na- 
tion from year to year.” 

. And firmly rooted among these democratic forces, 
despite all the falsehoods of Vandenberg, are to be 
found the Communists, who state in the preamble to 
the Communist Party Constitution: 


“The Communist Party defends the United States 
Constitution against its reactionary enemies who 
would destroy democracy and all popular liberties.” 

The enemies of the people’s mandate, those who 
would nullify that mandate by judicial oligarchy and 

ysurpation—in short, the whole Tory conspiracy of the 
Hearsts, Vandenbergs, Hoovers and Liberty Leaguers 
today—these are the fascist-minded enemies of the 
American Constitution against whom the American 
people must unite their forces. 

© 


Old Age Pensions— 
Vital Aid to Recovery 


A terrible news item in one of the news- 
papers: 

“An aged woman, believed to be Mrs. 
Donald, committed suicide rather than be 
a burden to her family, which could not 
afford to care for her.” 

This item only gives living meaning to 
the latest news on the rising demand of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans for a Fed- 
eral pension program, as part of a general 
social insurance program. 

Speed-up and Big Business wring men 
and women dry before they are 40, after 
which they are ditched because they “are 
old.” Millions face a. destitute old age. 


Every progressive American has an ac- 
tive stake in the movement for old age pen- 
sions, in steering them into practical and 
effective channels, to win real benefits. These 
movements in California and New England, 
which are spreading to all parts of the coun- 
try, are part of the general struggle for 
higher standards of living, and increased 
purchasing power. They can and must be- 
come part of the fight for recovery. 

All Americans who hope for business improve- 
ment, increased employment, and general well-being, 
have a stake in electing a Congress which will fight 
in January for a social insurance — old age pension 
legislation to be financed by taxation on Wall Street 
monopelies. 

It is especially urgent that a Congress be elected 
which will provide the amendments and improvements 
to the present social security law which the people 
are now demanding. The present law, good as a be- 
ginning, meets only the merest fraction of the people's 
needs. 


This will be a really practical measure to speed 
and sustain recovery, as well as bring a measure of 
happiness and security to the millions of American 
homes which now live in daily dread of unemployment, 


accident, or disease. 
e 


William Green Gets Another 
Reply—From Illinois 


In his attacks on the Wagner Labor Law, 
William Green cannot count on the support 


of the membership or the officials of the Illi- 
nois State Federation of Labor. 


Meeting in annual convention, the Illinois 
A. F. of L. unanimously went on record in 
defense of the NLRB, main target of the lat- 
est attacks from the Executive Council of 
the of the A. F. of L. 


The Illinois A. F. of L. unionists de- 
clare in their resolution, that the Wagner 
Act “had given a great impetus to union 
organization of workers in all industries, 
so that many workers would still be un- 
organized and denied their right of collec- 
tive bargaining if it were not for the legal 
protection” of the Wagner Act. 

This expresses the observation of thou- 
sands of Illinois A. F. of L. members as well 
as Secretary of the Illinois Federation Victor 
Olander. It also confirms the experience of 
millions of American workers in A. F. of L. 
and CIO unions alike. The charges of “bias” 
hurled by Big Business, and echoed by 
Green, are thus exploded by the A. F. of L. 
membership, who know better. : 

When will William Green expound the 
expressed views of his membership on the 


aint 
ters against it? 50 
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| World. Fi Front 


By HARRY GANNES 


„ Chamberlain is anxiously tugging at 
every diplomatic string within his reach 
preparing for his next and most ominous 
trip to the warmad Hitler. 


In the meantime, events move to a 
climax with lightening speed. 

Chamberlain’s last trip, besides encouraging Hitler, 
gave Mussolini his cue. 

Th® Italian fascist dictator spoke in Triest Sun- 
day. The choice of this Adriatic city was made in an 

— effort to dispell fears of many of 

the Italian people that the shadow 
of the Nazi war machine in its 
drive through Central Europe is 
cast over them as well. 

Mussolini took the occasion to 
‘declare that Italian fascism, 
should Hitler plunge the world 
into war, would stand on the side 
of Hitler. So there would be no 
misunderstanding about it, on the 
same day that Mussolini made his 
speech, his ambassador to Lon- 
don, Dino Grandi, informed 
Chamberlain personally that the 
Rome-Berlin axis would be a war 
axis if Hitler decided to invade Czechoslovakia. 

The news was pleasing to Chamberlain. 

„ 


Against this not surprising announcement from 
Triest from the Roman stooge of Hitler was the speech 
of the Czechoslovak Premier, Milan Hodza, delivered 
also on Sunday. 

Hodza spoke at a crucial moment personally and 
politically. The British Tories had long harbored the 
belief that pro-Nazi pressure on Prague would pry 
the Slovaks away from the Czechs and cause a split, 
particularly, between Premier Hodza and President 
Benes. Hitler had the same expectations. 

In his declaration to the Czechoslovak nation and 
to the world, Hodza dashed the Tory-Nazi split specu- 
lations. In ringing utterances he affirmed that the 
Czechoslovak people, army and government stood 
united. Whoever counted on their division, he warned, 
would be bitterly disillusioned. 

Instead of giving hope to the Chamberlain gang 
and their Nazi friends for dissension within Czecho- 
slovakia among Czechs and Slovaks, Hodza announced 
to the world that many Sudeten Germans were break- 
ing away from the disastrous Henleinist-Nazi leader- 
ship. 


Viscount Runciman had already told his boss 
Chamberlain that pressure, bulldozing and blackmall 
against Czechoslovakia would not get very far. 

Therefore Chamberlain called Premier Daladier 
and Foreign Minister Bonnet of France across the 
Channel. 

Recently, the reactionary French press has been 
exceeding its exemplary venality in carrying on propa- 
ganda favoring a “plebiscite.” If it were needed, here 
is more proof that the daily organs of France’s 200 
leading rich families are edited at. No. 10 Downing 
Street when it comes to foreign policy and for a good 
deal of domestic policy. 

More dangerous than the campaign of the reac- 
tionary press is the wavering of one or two of the 
government ministers. 

Bonnet, on occasion, can be too easily swayed by 
the British Tory cabinet. 

Whether Chamberlain will succeed in blackjacking 
Daladier to go along on the Tory Berchtesgaden prom- 
ises to Hitler remains to be seen Reports vary and 
are confusing though the most reliable insist that the 
majority of the French government stand solid against 
bargaining away Czechoslovak independence. 

e 


Against probabilities of betrayal are not only the 
firm unity of the French people to resist Hitler's war 
threats and Czech independence with which world 
peace is now integrally bound. But British labor Is 
showing signs of rejecting Chamberlain’s treachery. 

‘ , 


To cover up Chamberlain’s dirty diplomacy the 
British and parallel American press have gone to the 
greatest lengths. 

Poetic dust even is being thrown into the eyes of 
the British and American pubiic to conceal Chamber- 


lain’s treachery and to iull popular resistance in the 


present war crisis. 

The tragically deceived British poet, John Mase- 
field, has been enlisted in the campaign to shield the 
real purpose of Chamberlains visit to Hitler and its 
sequel. 

The widely reprinted stanza by Masefield on the 
occasion of Chamberlain's flight to Hitler has been 
splashed over the entire American press. 

Perhaps the following, written: by a member of the 
Daily Worker Editorial Board, does not have one whit 
the poetic excellence of Masefieid’s miserable distor- 
tion of Chamberlain’s real role in this grave hour for 
humanity; but as against the British poet laureate's 
sentimental and horrible confusion, the following 1s 
a beacon of clarity and warning 

As Judas unto Pilate took his way 

You, Chamberlain, take measure to betray 
To heap the young men’s bodies to the sky 
To slake the murderous Hitler’s bloody cry. 


Letters From Readers 


Raise Funds at Farewell 
Party for Daily Drive 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


We are enclosing a check for $30, which money we 
raised at a farewell party at Camp Clarion on Labor 


South Fallsburg, N. . 


Organized Parents Force in 
Improving Conditions for School Children 
Brooklyn, N. . 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
Your timely article on school children and their 
needs was 2 and interesting. While it stressed 


* 


There is no doubt that a majority of the 
Catholic Americans in our country will greet 
the appearance of the article which Bishop 
Robert E. Lucey of Amarillo, Texas, con- 
tributes this week to the Commonwealth, 
Catholic weekly. 

This article of Bishop Lucey makes it 
clear once and for all that the reactionary 
minorities which have been using the author- 
ity and position of the Catholic Church on 
labor and present-day political questions 
cannot, in any sense, represent the Catholic 
Church officially. 

“If a writer in a diocesan weekly or a 
monthly religious publication offers some 
comment on a current social question, he is 
frequently understood as speaking for the 
Church,” writes Bishop Lucey. He hastens 
to inform his readers that: 

“Although we are one in faith and 
morals, we are not united for social action. 
Some of us, in a mild way, are given to 
social heresy.” 

Bishop Lucey in these words does a ser- 
vice to the millions of progressive American 
Catholics who have been indignantly watch- 
ing the small groups of Special privilege 
who have tried to dishonor the Church and 
its communicants by identifying it with reac- 
tionary causes with which millions of Cath- 
olics have no sympathy. 

Bishop Lucey has small patience with 
those who have tried to besmirch his faith 
by declaring that the Catholic religion re- 


quires opposition to the CIO, the child labor 


amendment, reforming the Supreme Court, 
and collective support of world peace. 

In a Spanish-speaking town which he vis- 
ited, Bishop Lucey describes that he saw a 
school with 125 children registered— 

“On the day of my visit, five children 
were present—120 were miles away pick- 
ing cotton. pnd then I read in a religious 
weekly that ‘child labor is no problem in 
this country.’ It seems fair to say that 
millions of working people, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, desired the adoption 6f the 
child labor amendment.“ 

— * * 

On the proposal of President Roosevelt to 
reform the hide-bound nn Court, 
Bishop Lucey declares: 

“That the American labor ae 
had suffered bitterly from the ultra- con- 
servatism of the Court cannot be denied 
. .. the purpose of the Court Bill was to 
make possible good social legislation.” 

It is on the CIO that Bishop Lucey takes 
his strongest stand against those reaction- 
ary groups which would make use of his 
religious beliefs for political purposes. 

Bishop Lucey bluntly declares that those 
of the Catholic writers who have been crying 
down the CIO with all the arguments of reac- 
tion simply don’t know what they are talking 
about. 

“They get their ideas from the daily 
press, various magazines, and perhaps in 
part from our own national and diocesan 
weeklies, religious monthlies and other 
publications .. they may accept as true 
the most ridiculous charges hurled by cap- 
tains of industry, or their attorneys, 
against labor and its leaders.” 

“Mr. John L. Lewis,” affirms Bishop 


thousands of them are Catholics; all of 
them are breadwinners-and they don’t 
relish some of the or. we say about 


S 
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Reactionaries Falsely Claim Authority 
Of Catholic Church, Bishop Lucey States | 


Church to mask their own social injustice,” 


Bishop Lucey declares straight out: 

“Our estimate of the CIO would be 
better balanced if we would consider the 
good that is being accomplished. During 
the months of the depression, wage scales 
have been maintained by the vigilance and 
determination of the CIO leaders. This is 
particularly true in the mass production 
industries, such as steel, auto, rubber, tex- 
tiles, electric machinery, coal, needle 
trades, and glass. Thousands of workers 
have benefited by their membership in the 
CIO.” 

And finally, Bishop Lucey rebukes those 
who desire that our own country shall ignore 
the dangers of war, which are rising up to 
menace it from the Fascist aggressions of 
Hitler and his allies. 

Bishop Lucey writes: 

“The heart of the Catholic program is 
cooperation among nations. It appears un- 
wise to preach isolation and neutrality in 
the face of our own program of mutual. 
cooperation.” 

With these sentiments, quoted above, 
Bishop Lucey gives the lie to those bigots 
who seek to foment anti-Catholic feeling in 


America. He answers the Catholic-baiters 


who are joining hands all over America with 
the professional red-baiters and haters of 
progress. He shows that the Catholic peo- 
ple—the humble people who take seriously 
the teachings of social justice—will under- 
stand that their place is in the great army 
of democracy fighting Fascism, for civil and 
religious liberties, that they belong in the 
democratic front to keep America safe from 
reaction and Fascism. 
* * — 

As Communists, we should like to com- 
ment briefly on some of Bishop Lucey’s state- 
ments which may leave a false impression. 
It is not true, as Bishop Lucey states, that 
“Our (i.e. Catholic) condemnation of the 
whole CIO movement brings exceedingly great 
joy to the Hearts of the Communists. They 
want this labor movement for themselves.” 

To which mistaken charge, we Commu- 


nists can only say that we have never, and 


could never, dream of “having the labor 
movement for ourselves.” We greet and give 
our energetic support to the growth of the 
labor unions; we prove our loyalty to the 
unions by our deeds. We believe in democ- 
racy in the unoins, with political affiliations 
to be permitted to all members, but with the 
primary question in every case to be — the 
healthy growth of the union and the increas- 
ing of the living standards of its members. 


We ask of Bishop Lucey—how could we 
“greet Catholic condemnation of e 
when we know that such condemnation mi 
harm the CIO? How co “greet thi 
condemnation” when now greeting 
the approval and praise which Bishop Lucey 
is giving to the broad CIO movement? 

We Communists work unceasingly for the 
unity of all who labor and toil, of all who 
believe in social justice, peace and democ- 
racy. It is not any impossible, undesirable, 
and mythical control“ which we seek—it 
is the UNITY of every progressive, oe 
cratic, peacé-loving American, regardless of 
political or religious affiliation, which we or- 
ganize for, to make it impossible that a Hit- 
ler or Hitlerism shall defile our country. 


We ALL can see what Fascism has brought to the 
German people—Catholics, as well as Communists and 
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Change thé World 


: CREATIVE WORK BY¥ ASSIGNMENT 
NEW YORK.—I have just finished reading your col- 
umn on William Blake’s new book. 
with the column, but in it you make the point that the 
book was assignéd to him by his publishers, “a 


Hollywood factories.” 


to order, 


I won't belabor the point, Mike, 
can work creatively on assignment. 


Not that I'm arguing for one moment that all creative work should 
That would be carrying things a bic too far. 
But the reason I'm so agitated is that the New Theatre League (123 
W. 43 St.) is trying, and has been for some time, to 
to write scripts on specific subjects concerned with immediate 

that all too often are no longer immediate by the time our playwrights 


be done on assignment. 


get around to them. 


We've had some success in this direction, as you undoubtedly 
know. For instance, theres Waiting for Lefty,” written by Odets ou 
A few others, like “Private Hicks,” 

The Cradle Will Rock,” “Bury the Dead,” and “Plant in the Sun,” 
were winners of various New Theatre League contests, the main pur- 
pose of which was to stimulate playwrights to write about timely work- 


order for our first play contest. 


ing class problems—on order. 


But often we run across talented writers who refuse to be cajoled, 
bullied, or ordered into writing about anything until the creative urgo 
seizes them. And while we're all in favor of creative urges, n. 


history just can't wait. 


And so we're continually trying to convince some of our A 
that it is desirable and not artistically harmful for them to take a 
few suggestions on their subject matter. 


„ 
- 


SINS OF OMISSION 


NEW YORK.-—I think many of us have been doing a good 
wincing between you and Martin McCall. 
mission as much as those of omission. 

I think your rightness or wrongness, as discussed in your columl 
of August 7th, is beside the point. I wonder as I read Martin's erudite 
articles on hct and sweet jazz just how many people give a hoot in 
hades whether a phonograph shop should or should not be corigratu- 
lated on luring Jack Teagarden to do a record. 

Again, I don’t mean the Daily Worker shouid be narrow or sec- 
tarian nor feel the world should he a.limited ovster. 

e have a huge, unexplored music field of the people, 
participated in oe the people, and for the people, and none of you go 
near it. The Party as a whole is becoming aware of this. 

What do you folks do about workers songs, either in the American 
idiom or of various folk school? Who hears of the countless stirrings, 
born for the most part to gather dust, unless they happen to hit Broad- 
way? And we know how rarely this happens. Do any of you have 
any notion how many song writers there are, and how much decent 


jiminy crickets!— 


stuff has been turned out? 


The music movement is still weak and disorganized. Perhaps & 
little publicity and prodding about would do something to stimulate 
it, But the guts of it is there. The Party should push our songs even 
as it does our pamphlets, pageants and the like. 
tralized spot in the Party where it can be done. 
referred back to the musical comrades, who today are in no position 


to do anything. 


If we took the same attitude about our pageants and the like we 
wouldn't have much either. And workers“ songs are powerful mediums. 
Despite our surface lethargy, there is great material, born and unborn. 

I believe a few pithy remarks from both of you as to what does 
go on would bring it to the surface and stimulate a great deal more 
besides. Maurice Sugar and Earl Robinson can do more in ten minutes 
for us (actually and by way of being news) than Jack Teagarden and 


his crew in a month of Sundays. 


unknowns? Have a look around, you Comrades! 
you'll be astounded at what happens. 


Mike Gold’s Readers 5 
Take Their Turns At 
Changing the World 


You go on to say that rolly 
great literature cannot. be produced this way.” 

That, 1 feel, is a downright dangerous and mislead- 
ing statement, Mike, that calls for some challenge. 

To begin with, literature has enough in common with 
other arts for me to point out that the world’s greatest 
art, and some of its finest music, has often been created 
Michael Angelo, Bach, and Raphsel were just a few of the 
boys who weren't hampered by assignments. 

The Sistine Chapel was just another assignment to Michael Angelo, 
as was the Missa Sclemnis to Bach. And most of the English poet 
laureates wrote some fairly decent verses to order, including Milton, 
who turned out “Comus” to celebrate someone's birthday. 


I have no quarrel 


la the 


but I think it’s evident that people 


get playwrights 


BEN IRWIN 


of 
It isn't your sins of com- 


But—jumping 


But there ‘s no cen- 
Such things are 


More important, what about the 
Sound the call and 


KENNETH HUNTER 


BOOKS 


OF THE 


DAY 


Steinbeck’s ‘Long Valley’ 
Has California Locale 


“THE LONG VALLEY,” by John Stein- 
beck. The Viking Press. 303 pages. 
$2.50. 


By Robert Goldsmith 

The Salinas Valley, probably best 
known for the militant strike of 
lettuce workers there two years ago, 
is the common ground from which 
spring the many diverse characters 
which people this new collection of 
short stories. 

John Steinbeck has made this 
California country, with its vigilante 
ranch-owners, its itinerant cotton- 
pickers, its housewives and its Com- 
munist organizers, his stamping 
ground. 

The “paisanos” of “Tortilla Flat” 
are, like the black and the white 
share-croppers of the South fit sub- 
jects for American folk literature. 
Certainly there is a striking parallel 
between such tales as “Saint Katy 
the Virgin“ and Hamrick's Polar,” 
from “Southways,” by Erskine Cald- 
well. 

However, there is one marked dif- 
ference between the two authors: 
Caldwell shows a growing social 
awareness but Steinbeck does not. 

Not that “Of Mice and Men” or 
“Long Valley” contains anything 
vicious or anti-labor in the bedrock 
of their subject matter. Quite the 
contrary. Although the Party or- 
ganizers in “The Raid” speak a 
language more reminiscent of jail 
birds, the story itself reflects credit 
on them and on the author's ob- 
servations~(even though the tech- 
rique used is somewhat behind 
the times.) | 

The lusty misadventures of Dan- 
ny and his gone from this 
later book, Mt the robust quality, 


so charactefistic of the earlier 
stories, remain. 

What difference th lies 
chiefly in a shift emphasis. 


Steinbeck has becomé increasingly 
interested in the psychological mo- 
tivation of his characters. This in 


* fself is good — something which 


more of our would-be proletarian 
writers should seriously consider. 

Such an attitude becomes harm- 
ful only when the writer attempts 
to isolate his subjects under a mi- 
croscope in imitation of, laboratory 
technique. Man is a social creature 
and his behavior has little meaning 
outside the context of his human 
relations. 

Steinbeck's tales have the authen- 
tic ring of reality and are packed 
with social significance. 

A story such as “The Vigilante” 
contributes more towards the un- 
derstanding of the mass hysteria 
behind a lynching and a rooting 
out of this evil than many tracts on 
the subject. 

A strong sense of the ironic per- 
meates a number of these stories: 
for example, “The Harness” and 
“The Murder.” One or two of them 
Chrysanthemum! for ple 
are unclear. What is in as 
an inquiry into the twilight realm 
of unconscious desires seems to re- 
main ambiguous. 

This is unfortunate, for Stein- 
beck’s writing is usually quite simple | 
and direct. His style has that rare 
quality of being virile yet poetic, 
rich in imagery, yet, sparing in 
words. “Flight” and “The Red 
Pony” are all the more powerful for 
being restrained in the telling. 

“The Red Pony,” in my opinion, 
is one of the best things Steinbeck 
has done. It can well stand com- 
parison with the best stories = this 
genre, 


HAYES SINGS NOV. 20 
Roland Hayes, tenor, will give 
his next New York recital in Town 
Hall on Tuesday, Nov. 8, Election 


night. His Boston recital is sched-|- 


uled for November 20th afternoon 
and a recital in Chicago some time 
in February. Mr. Hayes will sing 
with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra in March, and late Jan- 
uary and February will sing for 


} of the First International Film Fes- 


but where have cinema lovers had 
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By Martin J. Lewis 
(Director, Fifth Avenue Piayhouse) 
“Why don’t you bring back 
‘Storm Over Asia’?” 

“When are you going to revive 
Ten Days That Shook the World’?” 
That kind of question has been 
coming ‘to us from the earliest days 


tival at the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house, 

These very questi 

of whetted appetite—were ‘the best 
proof in the world that we had hit 


art that met the desires of the pub- 
lic for a planned program, and yet 
something that suggested to each 
spectator the kinds of improve- 
ments and extensions he would like 
to see incorporated in our schedule. 
The cycle of Soviet Russia's si- 
lent film classics, all in their com- 
plete and original state, began last 
Friday at the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house as the second and final ex- 
tension of the Film Festival. 


“Ten Films That 
Shook the World” 


We might call them “Ten Films 
That Shook the World.” For while 
we had time for only nine before 
the beginning of the regular season 
at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse on 
September 26, we feel we have 74 
right to count as the tenth. that 
other great film made in the same | 
period of silent film masterpieces— 
„Potemkin — which we included. 
with sound added, in the original 
festival schedule. 

Never before in a major theatre 
have these classics of the Soviet 
silent cinema been brought to- 
gether in a planned program. Only 
by being thus brought together, 
however, can we fully appreciate 
the amazing achievement of those 
who created them. The names of 
Eisenstein, Pudovkin and Dovzhen- 
ko still stand out like beacon lights, 


an opportunity to see the master- 
works of these men side by side, 
along with the almost equally in- 
triguing and exciting achievements 
of their brilliant competitors? 

The thing that impressed me 
when I saw these great Russian 
silent films again, before making 
the choice of our ten-day program, 
is their freshness and their terrific 
dynamic power. No matter what 
their subject, they sweep the spec- 
tator up to a pitch of emotional ex- 
citement which surpasses, in my 
opinion, even the fmest of the sound 
films from the U.S. S. R. They speak 
direct to the emotions without the 
barrier of speech. They glow with 
the excitement of great artists who 
know that they are doing a superb- 
ly fine job with subjects about 
which their audiences are passion- 
ately in earnest. 

I have a theory of my own as to 
why these Soviet silent film clas- 
sics stand out so clearly above any- 
thing that has ever been done else- 
where on the screen. Apart from the 
reasons I have noted, I suspect that 
they owe a great deal to the fact 
that conditions n the Soviet Union 
dictated the continuation of silent 


upon something in this youthful! . 
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Cycle of Soviet Silent Movie Classics Follows First 


International Film Festival 


at 5th Avenue Playhouse 


TWO SOVIET SILENT FILM 
CLASSICS: Above, a. scene. from 
“Ts Ivan, the Terrible,” and 

ow “Storm Over Asia,” which | 
will be shown at the 5th Avenue 
Playhouse, 


ah 


films several years after sound had 


the world. It was not likely that the 


until the 40,000 


took several years. 
Why These Films 
Are Great 


dates of the American premieres of 
these pictures, they were practically 
all made after films elsewhere in 
the world had acquired speech— 
from 1928 through 1932, But they, 
were made with full use of the 
knewledge of how to make the silent 
film eloquent; that knowledges was 
just on the verge of being used in 
America and elsewhere when sound 
came in. 

In his “Revolt in the Arts,” Oli- 
ver M. Sayler, who has been asso- 
ciated with us in the Film Festival, 


asserted that the silent film was 


just on the verge of becoming a 


come to the cinema of the rest of 


Soviet cinema makers would create 
sound films, even if they knew how, | 
screens of the 
U.S. S. R. were wired for sound, That 


Hence, as may be noted from the | 


thought in her article on the silent 
film, 

What happened in the U.SS.R., 
therefore, was just this: Instead of 
cutting short the perfection of the 
silent film in order to make “talk- 
ies,” Eisenstein, Pudovkin, 


that measure of from one to four 
years, greater than any silent films 
ever made anywhere. 

An entire article could be writ- 
ten about each of these nine films. 
The cycle began last Friday, but I 
will have to content myself with a 
‘listing of the titles; ad the signifi- 
listing of the titles, and the signifi- 
ing players, ecc., of the remaining 
six. Here they are, the first named 
being played today: 

“Twenty-Six Commissars” 


! 


Was 


lowing words: A courageous film 
that captures the spirit of Beetho- 
ven for the screen!” (Monday). 

| “Fragment of an Empire” tells of 


Dov- 
zhenko and the rest simply went on 
to the goal, with the result that the 
great Russian silent films are, by 


praised by Pudovkin with the fol- | 


STAGE 


REVIEW 


After Nearly 


Lightnin’ Flashes Again 


20 Years. 


THE VOW" 


AT SQUIRE 


TKIES KHAF (‘‘The Vos“). Produced in 

Warsaw. Presented by Foreign Cinema 
Directed by Szaro. Scenario by 
Bonja. Music by Sajewicz. English 
titles, At the Squire. 


By David Platt 

The Yiddish talkie ‘“Tkies 
Khaf“ (“The Vow’’) contains 
many fine things and ranks 
with the best of the Yiddish 
Ums. 

Like “The Dybbuk” the film de- 
rives its special strength from the 
legends of Yiddish folklore and 


moreso, from the customs, habits 
and humor of 
European Jews 
who are the 
product of 
generations of 
Ghetto life. 


Myticism 
ters with Elijah 
the Prophet who 
p eriodically 


comes to earth 
2 amidst thunder, 


1 


Nr Mee lightning and a 
burning tree. 
The Torah has 


it that forty days before the 
| birth of a child the Almighty de- 
crees his marital destiny. It has 
been decreed that the as yet unborn 
children of two life-long friends, 
Shaim and Mendel are to merge 


great independent art, with no lead- the re-birth of a shell-shocked man their destiniés. Guided by the will 
ing strings to the theatre or any and his return to life after the of Elijah, the two friends vow that 


other art, 
sound threw the film back into the 
lap of the theatre. In Sayler's book, 
Lillian Gish underscores the same 


OPENS TONIGHT IN 
“Prologue to Glory” 


1 
e 
of Abraham Lincoln in Prologue 
to Glory,” the WPA hit, which re- 
opens. tonight at me 48th Street 


the first time in Nova Scotia and 
Brunswick, 


ej | dramatic experience 
=. | youth, 


country has Wen changed, painting 
a vivid portrait of his bewilderment 
and adjustment (Tuesday). 

“China Express” 
with the outrage of a Chinese peas- 
ant girl by a White Guard railway 
official and the subsequent out- 
break on the part of the Chinese, 
all travelling in the common coach 


a of the China Express (Wednesday). 


Three Comrades and One In- 


3 vention” is a delightful comedy in 
the manner of that great humorist, 
Gogol (Thursday). 


“Arsenal” is a symbolic presen- 
tation of the spirit of revolution in 
the Ukraine. It tells the story of a 
Ukrainian peasant who tries to lib- 
erate his people from the capitalist 
oppressors (Friday). 

“Storny Over Asia” recounts the 
of a Mongolian 
a direct descendant 


- | Genghis Khan, who joins the Red 
© | Army when he is cheated by for- 


eign traders. It was directed by 
Pudovkin (Saturday). 


CZECH FILM AT THE 
CRITERION THEA. 


“Wings Over Czechoslovakia,” a 
document story film with English 
sub-titles, is currently showing at 
tne Criterion. The film narrates 
the story of the young men of 

vakia joining the armed 
drilling, training and pre- 
1 to defend their country. The 


concerns itself 


ot 


when the discovery of complete social structure of his this will be so, let come what will. 


‘The two friends go their separate 
ways. 

| The years pass. Mendel has be- 
come a rich provincial merchant 
with a fine son, trained in the old 
ways. Chaim, living in Vilna has 
not been so fortunate in money 
matters, but he is proud of his beau- 
tiful daughter, Rachel, a modern 
urban Jewish girl. 

The Prophet arranges a meeting 
between Jacob and Rachel. Mendel, 
however, has forgotten the sacred 
vow to Chaim and pledges his son 
to another. Elijah appears unto 
Mendel and his fortunes suffer se- 


remembers. 

In between all this ancient 
naivete, you will find many of the 
things usually associated with Jew- 
ish life in the Baltic States and 
these, at least for this reviewer are 
the important things: The three 
times round the Rabbi and the 


smashing of the glass of the wed- | 


ding ritual; the stopping of the 
clock, the uncovered foot and the 
overturned chair that follows a 
death in the family; the immensely 
sorrowful Yeshiva chants; the an- 
cient atmosphere of poverty and 
backwardness; the trast between 
the customs of the provincial Jew 
and the urban Jew; the wretched 
er contract, and the buying 
Uing of husbands and wives. 
* is not a perfect film 
by any means, nor does it tell the 
whole story of Jewish life in the 
font states, but what there is is 


en- 


rious reverses until the day that he 


IGHTNIN’,” by Winchell Smith and Frank Bacon. Produced and directed by John 
Golden. Settings by Cirker and Robbins. 


By John Cambridge 
Resuming its run of 1,291 performances after an inter- 
val of nearly twenty years, “Lightnin’” received a friendly 
greeting from an audience, the greater number of whom, I 
imagine, had been present during the second Wilson admin- 
istration; For those who know nothing of the play, it should 
. b be explained that the title is the 


IMOVIES 


John Golden Theatre, 


ironical nickname bestowed upon a 
Civil War veteran, whose physical 
movements are leisurely to lazy. 


There is a great deal of plot in the 
the play—indeed, it may be dscribed 
as one of the worst of well-made 
plays with a plethora of prepara- 
tions and no fewer than six entran- 
ces in the principal set—but its in- 
trinsic interest lies in the character 


gift of repartee, the old man lies, 
drinks, and otherwise fulfills the 
conventional stage requirements of 
an attractive septuagenarian. 

Mr. Jones is set down by his crea- 
tors in a hotel on the California- 
Nevada state line, and what with 
old love, young love, the Reno divorce 
court, shady lawyers, and a grasping 
railway company he is given abun- 
dant opportunity of arousing laugh- 
ter or evoking tears. 

In other words, Lightnin’ is 
hokum. It is, however, unpreten- 
tious and harmless hokum, and the 
play should be seen as one of the 
minor historical bits of American 
theatre. Fred Stone plays the part 
for all it is worth, and so adds a 
third successful grandfather to the 
number currently to be seen. The 
other two, of course, occur in You 
Can’t Take It With You and On 
Borrowed Time. When one considers 
these three plays and older examples 
like Grumpy and Old English, it 
would seem that salty old men make 
for very profitable eatre—provided 
always the dramatist does. not look 
for the origin of the salt. 

The other members of the very 
large cast were fair, but, as I have 


the close of the proceedings there 
were calls for a speech, to which 
Mr. Stone responded with a mono- 
logue that soon became a vaudeville 
number of a more ingratiating char- 
acter than anything in his perfor- 
mance of the play itself. Indeed, if | 
he will do this every night, Light- | 
nin’ should run. 

Emphasis to the museum-like 
quality of the piece was given by an 
advertisement in the programme of 


merce, which was headed “What 
Helps Business Helps You.” 
painted a picture of the American 
scene more suggestive of the roseate 
imagination of Coolidge than of the 
sombre figures on American incomes 
recently published under the au- 
thority of Roosevelt realism. Light- 
nin’ Bill Jones, it seems, was not 
the only liar in the house. 


AT STRAND 


| William P. Carney writes his dis- 


on Italian Divisions, THIS WRITER 


of “Lightnin’” Bill Jones. With a 


the neighbouring Chambers of Com- 


It 


— 


Broadway 


Ode to William 
P. Carney; a 
Cabby’s Fare 


By Manngreen 


Time-Life staffmen, who receive 
only moderate salaries, resent being 
forced into buying seats (orchestra 
$10, boxes $50) for a preview per- 
formance of Clare Boothe’s new play 
“Kiss the Boys Goodbye.” The lady 
is the wife of Publisher Luce and 
the proceeds go to build Life's 
camps. Robert Lewis of the 
Group Theatre is the only member 
of the origin® cast of Golden Boy, | 
who has been asked by Columbia 
Pictures to appear in the picture. 
— Langston Hughes’ “Ways of 
White Folks” has been translated 
inte French and is awaiting publi- 
cation. The Harlem Suitcase Thea- 
tre will welcome Hughes from 
France home next Saturday eve- 
ning with a party at the 125 St. 
IWo center 


Here a reader version of how 


patches for the Times. 

HERE AT SARAGOSSA, 
the fight, 

It’s certain that Ebro will fall by 
tonight. 

INSURGENT OFFICERS. RE- 
PORTED this morning— 

Loyalists retreating without any 
Warning. 

NATIONALISTS CLAIMED they 
found thousands dead 

The end of the forces that Lister 
had led. 

I met some American prisoners of 
war 

AND AS I'D BEEN WARNED, the7 
were rude, fresh and raw. 


far from 


HAD HEARD— 


Recent Research in 
High Blood Pressure 


times under different conditions 5 . 
the same person, it is clear that ti ; 
doctor must be very careful before 
telling a patient he has high bie 
pressure as the increase of 
pressure over the average Ir 
may be temporary or permanas, 3 

High blood pressure is caused by : 
many things. It is produced by © 
hardening and narrowing ot bea 
smaller arteries, by poisons in preg- 
nancy, by kidney diseases, by tumors 
of the brain, etc. In many 22 ng 
high blood pressure it is 2 ie 
to determine the cause and Ab at 
cases occur in young and in 


kidneys) were removed. If however, 
a little piece of even one 
gland was left he could 


up an entirely new method of * 
m this e 


Dots & 1 


sumes the role of 


absurd. 


the fight, 
It’s certain that Ebro will be OURS 
tonight. 
| —Jonde 
* „ + 
Not including the MGM-con- 
trolled theaters in New York, Fron- 
tier Film shorts are being shown 
in more metropolitan theaters than 


sive movie - makers. last year a 
group of young people on the Lower 
West Side organized a Village 
Drama Group ... seven boys and 
girls made up the original mem- 
bership. Today the weekly attend- 
ance at the West Side Youth Cen- 
ter exceeds seven hundred. Next 
Saturday they will present “They 
Fought For What?” by Julius Mus- 
cari, one of their own boys. Im- 
portant to note is that the group’s 
membership was recruited from 
streets and corners of the neighbor- 
hood, where young people» were 
drifting aimlessly. ... 
7 ” = 

“IT am a taxi-cab driver—the 
seven fascist seamen of the Conte 
di Savoi crew, who won the Inter- 
national Boat Race in the harbor 
recently, hailed my cab at the pier 
and told me to drive to an Italian | 
restaurant on 48 St. During 
the trip uptown the e sang 
fascist songs and I groaned and 
swore every time they mentioned 
the name of Mussolini. . .. But 
when they sang the melody to which 
the Garibaldi Brigade later com- 
posed anti-fascist words, I sang 
right along with them... We're 
the fighters of the International 
Brigade“ dum-de-dum ... 
Naturally they didn't know what I 
was singing and when they inquired 
how I knew the tune, I merely said 
I had heard it somewhere. So we 
rode along and they sang their 
lyrics and I sang mine... and 


said, it was Mr. Stone's evening. At When the ride was over, I had taken 


them just a few blocks out of their 
way... just a few... .” 


AT THE DOVER 


The Dover Theatre, Boston Road 
and 174th St., is now playing thru 
Tuesday. “David Copperfield,” with 
the added attraction, “Silkk Ex- 
press.” Wed and Thurs, “Romeo 
and Juliet,” plus “Women in Pris- 
on,” while to round the week's pro- 
gram, Friday and Saturday, “Clive 
of India,” and “Hunted Men.” 


Barcelona reports are aisha 


HERE AT SARAGOSSA, far from 


major studio releases. An excellent | 
report for America’s young progres- | 


7: — Giterd Finch — as 
news commen- 


ta tor. 
§:00-WNYC—National Lawyers’ Gaild 
discusses “Civil Liberties and the 


Amter, 
for Governor, 
the People of New York 055 
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2 Radio Theater, 80 
11 — American Forum hour. oe 
1—4 Programs 35 


WoR—8 00 Pas wg 12:30 P.M. 4:00, 2 
6:30, and 11:00. ; 
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(Follow This Guide | Every Meodag) 

Arcadia, today, Tues —“Fast com- 
pany” and “Passport Husband. 
Wed., Thurs.—“Little Miss Broad- 
way” and “We're Going to Be Rich.” 1 ö 
Friday, Sunday Love Finds Andy 2 3 
Hardy” and “Woman Aan 
Woman.” ‘ 

City, today, Tuesday II Give s 
Million” and “Beloved Brat.” Wed., 
Thurs.—“BLOKADE” plus “Tropic — 
Holiday.” Friday All Over Ton? 
and Bar 20 Justice.” 1 

Gramercy Park Cinema, today— - 
| “Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse.” Tues. — 
Thurs. — “Little Miss Broadway.” 
Fri, Sun. — Three On a Week-End” 
| | plus * ‘To the Victor.” 

Greeley, today—“Gun Law,” “You 
Can't Have Everything.” Tues. — 
Men Are Such Fools,” “Stage 
| Door.” Wed., hurs.— Little Miss 
Broadway,” Devil's Party.” Fri. 
“Penrod and His Twin Brother,” 
“One Night Of Love.” 

Jefferson, today, Tues. — “HP 
Nellie,” “Delinquent Parents.” Wed. 
Thurs.—“Hunted Men,” “The Show 
Goes On.“ Fri.-Sun.— Love Finds 
Andy Hardy,” “Woman Against 
Woman.” 

8th St. Playhouse, today—‘“Three — 
On A Week-End.” Tues., Thurs. 
Sat.— Four's A Crowd.” 

St. Marks Playhouse (8th St. and 
Second Ave.) Now showing Amkino 
Ukranian Operetta, “Cossacks Be- 
yond the Danube.” 

Peoples Cinema, today through 
| Wednesday, by popular request Dou- 
ble Soviet pictures “Chapayev” and 
“Beethoven Concerto.” 

Radio. — Now showing ‘all week 
Sparkling Amkino Soviet picture, 


33 ͤ Ä 
J To Sige 


3 
5 genes 


“Country Bride.” 
Roosevelt (Houson St.)—Opening 
this Friday, Sept. 23 with timely 


Soviet Masterpiece “If War om 5 
Tomorrow.“ 5 


I . 


MOTION 


x 


PICTURES 


Now Playing 
American Premiere - Ukrainian 
Operetta Presented by Amkino 


i ’ 
Laporozets za Dunayem 
(Cossacks Beyond the 
Danube) 

Beautiful Ukrainian Songs 
Folk Dances - Music 
Continuous from 12 A.M. to 12 P.M. 


ST. MARKS PLAYHOUSE 


Second Avenue corner 8th Street 
25e te 5 P.M.; We after 5 P.M. 


“k & &”—News - V. Pudovkin's 


OTHER and SONS: 


A Mosfilm Production with 
—— - „ 
ANTON 


axrox «THE BEAR” 
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5 th AVE. PLAYHOUSE 


Fifth Avenue and 12th Street 


Wayne Morris provides some of “Country Bride“ 


“Valley. of the Giants,” 


58 fisticuffs and heartthrobs 


jor @ second at the Strand, 
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1 On the Scoreboard 
Me By LESTER RODNEY 
The 1938 football season is due to get under way 


* Sacre some National League organization’ in what is now laughingly 
| Known as the “Fall Classic,” will be the main sports news for the next 
three months. 

ig Football is a terrific game to watch, with suspense, rapid reversals 
> sf fortune, sudden moments of high drama, spectacular individual play 
and well planned, cohesive teamwork making it probably the greatest 
| Spectator sport ever devised. 

15 There are, however, many things wrong with the game, particu- 
 Iarly with the college game as opposed to the pro game, and several 
dt these things have made an unusually early appearance this fall. 


A seventeen-year-old boy playing for a Chicago high school 
has been carried out of a scrimmage with a broken neck and 
died. Twenty-two-year-old Bill Lynch, husky 6 foot 2 Princeton 
back, known at the old Nassau institution as a “perfect physical 
25 specimen,” completed a day's practice, trotted toward the club- 
55 house and fell over backwards dead of heart failure. 


Can't Blame Football for All 


Now you can’t indict a whole spurt for the accidental deaths of 
a few competitors. Those alarming lists of football fatalities com- 
piled annually contain a relatively small proportion of deaths in the 
Organized college games. I don't think there has yet been a death 
recorded in the professional game, in which more mature men with 
the blind zeal of alma mater behind them take more care of their. 
bones, without lessening one whit the excéllence of their play, or even 
the amount of hard, bruising body contact. 

Far too many of the “football deaths” have little or nothing 
to do with the game as such. They include the tragedies of 
youngsters with no playgrounds following a bounding football 
out into the street and under the wheels of an automobile; they 
include, chiefly, the unorganized “sand lot” variety of game, 
played by kids with no protective equipment on broken down 
and neglected old lots, kids with no coaching on the proper way 
to handle themselves in a game which can find eight boys piling 
helter skelter on top of one, who is down. Piling on is outlawed 

under collegiate rules, and there is none with proper officiating. 

The kids don’t know much about the technicalities of defense 
from injury. They play with all the inspired recklessness of youngsters 
who will never get to college and who try to emulate exactly their 
more mature, better-fed, well-protected, trained and coached heroes of 
Saturday afternoon. “I went through just like Red Grange!” were the 
last proud words of a 12-year-old kid who died of internal injury on a 
sandilot field in New Jersey some five years ago. 

So there is something much more serious to indict than the game 
ef football when you go through the list of “football deaths.” There 
is the neglect of the needs of the great majority of our youth, a 
neglect that has been indicted incisively by the New Deal which needs 
more support in carrying the battle against those who don’t give a 
damn how many members of the one-third of our nation suffer from 


broken limbs or malnutrition. 
7 


30 Dead Per Year 


Eliminating those that have little or nothing to do with the game 
of football, a survey conducted by Dr. Mal Stevens, coach at New 
York University, shows some 30 annual deaths that can be attributed 
directly to the game. These are mostly in semi-organized sandlot 
games, with high schools second and just a few in the colleges. 

The sandlot problem is clearly one of creating fields where danger- 

‘ous lots now exist, lending Federal aid in the way of sports equipment 
to minimize injury, supplying technical and medical guidance. 

The high school deaths can be severely curtailed by making 
the minimum age for any player in so grueling a sport 17, and 
by getting rid of the Little Napoleon careerists in the high school 
coaching ranks just as soon as they send into the game 4 kid 
with an injury that can be aggravated, There are too many 
. : tudy the professional game for 
Many college coaches might well study the 

hints —* — and a soft-pedalling of the hysterical bunk that e 
battered college boys limp back onto the field when they should 
m bed. 
In the meanwhile it wouldn't hurt to pass a uniform ruling — 
the number of sports a football player can participate in, 2 * —— 
ding the sanctioning of summer sports activities such as rq best 
Lynch's vacation“ tour of Europe with an American trac . 


ALL AID TO SPAIN-MEETING 


SPEAKERS: 


GONZALEZ PENA - Spain 


Gen. Sec.—Spanish Federation of Labor 
Minister of Justice—Spanish Republic 


LEON JOUHAUX .- France 


Gen. Sec.—French Federation of Labor 


EDO FIMMEN .- - Holland 


Ger. Sec.—Int’l Transport Workers’ Federation 


5 DAVID DUBINSKY 


aa 1 eee 0 „Ant. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 

3 BALCONY ...... 95᷑˙t .ô We 

9 | General Admission Free B. CHAERS I VLADECK 
— FERNANDO DE Los RIOS 
7 ALL PR EDS TO Spanish Ambassador to U. 8. 

7 SPANISH RELIEF ELINORE M. HERRICK 
5 | Regional Director—N.L.B.B. 

_ WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 21, at 8 P. M. 


Royal Windsor Halls , r, ‘ret 


Auspices: TRADE UNION RELIEF FOR SPAIN 
— 


8 % 


|The BEST Time — Indian Summer 
a i Time to get out where skies are 
blue and the nights are cool and 
starry. 
Tennis e Swimming e Boating 
Riding „ All Sport Activities 
$17-$19 PER WEEK 


a 4 A | Open Entire Month of Sept. 
JTCAMP UNITY 
WINGDALE, NEW YORK (On Lake Ellis) 


ans LEAVE DAILY trom 


00 Bronx Park East at 10:30 A. M. 
> Saturday 10:30 a. M., 3! M., Friday and 


& 7:30 F. M. City Phone Algonquin 4-1148 


' CAMP NITGEDAIGET 

y On-the-Hudson, Beacon, New York 
ALL SPORTS—EXCELLENT FOOD 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS with al! 
modern improvements. Also Cottages 


along! It’s Indian summer on the Beacon Mountains 


ILL from 2700 Bronx Park East 


again, though Louisiana State, and 
Tulane are also optimistic 


NEW YORK, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1938 
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Big Games to Pry Lid Off 38 
Football Season on Saturday 


STARTING 


OFF WITH 
A BANG 


Size Em Up Early with 
Daily Worker 
Expert“ 


1938 grids season next Saturday, 
with many of the top line outfits 
clashing with opponents of equal 
rating right off the bat to empha- 
size the trend away from “setups,” 
On the list as the curtain goes up 
are such big games as Southern 
California — Alabama, Washington 
State—Oregon, Holy Cross—Provi- 
dence, Minnesota — Washington, 
California—St. Marys, and UCLA-— 
Iowa. Watch for the Daily Worker 
grid selector on these tough babies. 
In the local area Manhattan’s new 
type team takes the Randalls Island 
Field against little St. Bonaventure 
in the debut of the smart, spinning 
game brought by Herb Kopf from 
Columbia. There won't be any 
military huddles and cannons boom- 
ing for the Jaspers but there'll prob- 
ably be many more touchdowns. 
Running rapidly over the Na- 
tional scene we find the first faint 
reports indicating that in the 
EAST—Pitt, Dartmouth and Cor- 
nell rate as possible champs, with 
Fordham a good dark horse bet to 
go all the way despite the loss of 
Franco, Wojy, Barbatsky, et al. 
Pitt, if nothing else should have 
the best backfield in the land to 
operate behind the wide Suther- 
land sweeps, deep reverses and 
savage cutbacks. Goldberg, Chic- 
erneo, Stebbins and Cassiano have 
everything and then some. 
Dartmouth also features a veteran 


Howe, Hutchinson and McLeod 
seem to tab the Hanover Indians as 


with a flock of Snavely's junior stars 
and such stalwarts as All-American 
Brud Holland, Spang, Van Ranst, 
Peck Baker et al, may take them 
and everybody else over. 

Can’t take in all the Eastern 
prospects any or all of Hply Cross, 
Villanova, Columbia, Army and 
N. Y. U. may have a great year. 
Early reports from the 


MIDWEST as usual tout the 


Two hundred games usher in the 


vw 


a * 
Howar Ds 


JONES. 


FACES HIS TOUGH 
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COME OREGON 


SINCE HE'S BEEN U.S.C. S 

backfield with great possibilities. A/G BOYES START ASA, 
| ALABAMA'S ROSE SO 

TEAM, SEPT 


Ivy League champions. But the Big | 
Red from above Cayuga’s waters, | 
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Ohio State beef on the hoof as 
likely Big Ten champs, but again as 
usual, some tighter and lesser 
shouted about outfit like North- 
western Minnesota, Indiana or pos- 
sidle Michigan under Crisler, may 
come along ... Notre Dame will be 
weaker and skipping along to the 


COAST we hear that Washing- 


Presenting Some of Late 
Season Rookies of Note 


Hockett Can Sock It for 


Dodgers, New ‘Carl’ for 


Giants, Bees Get Great. Halfback 


While the close National 


ton’s Huskies may displace the 
California Bears as Rose Bowlers— 
that USC with Amos Schindler and 
Co. will be stronger than in the past 
four years, that Stanford is in the 
fight and that the big surprise may 
be UCLA, led by the sensational 
Negro passer and runner, Kenny | 
Washington, who heaves em 75 
yards if a receiver can get down 
there in time. Santa Clara and St. 
Marys may be sub par and in the 


SOUTH they're talkier Alabama 


and 
you can always figure Duke, North 
Carolina and Auburn to kick up 
trouble. Down in the wide open 
spaces of the » 


SOUTHWEST there's going to be 
an all American back named Ernie 
Lain, (230 pounds of greased light- 
ning passes and kicks), and he’! 
probably lead a not bad Rice team | 
to victory in the conference over | 
Texas Christian. 


Oh, yes, keep your eye on those 
rascals, the Slippery Rock Teach- 
ers. I know they let me down last 
season but this is another year. 

RODNEY. 


Are we going to let Barton, Me- 
Naboe, and O’Connor do the dirty 
work for the trusts? Or are we 
going to elect progressives who will 
speak and act for the people? It 
all depends on our election cam- 
paign. We need funds for a 20th 
century campaign! 


ULSTER PARK, N. ¥. Tel. 58-M-1 
NEW * VATED BUNGALOWS 
12 and on Pr 

hing, Basket Ball, P Pon 
Rates: $12.50 per week — $2.25 per ant 
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League race is being fought 


to a late September finish, it’s interesting to watch the influx 
of rookies coming in at the tail end of the season. 


A few of those whose names you'll 


probably see next spring again are: 
ORIS HOCKETT—DODGERS 


Broklyn's outfield squad sparkles 
with a new star named Oris Hock- 
ett, a kid who can sock it, as testi- 
fied by his 1938 batting average of 
336 in 119 games for the Dayton 
Ducks of the Middle Atlantic 
League. 

His background is strictly Dayton. 
He was an all-around star athlete 
at Roosevelt High School in Dayton 
and his baseball career has been 
divided between the Ducks and vari- 
ous independent teams in the Cen- 
tral Ohio Section for the past four 
years or 80. 

Oris is a right-hand thrower, but 
hits left-handed, 26 years old, a 
chunky type who swings a wicked 
bat. Looks like a pretty good bet 
for a job as Brooklyn outfielder for 
next year. Breaking in at Boston, 
Oris went up as pinchhitter in the 
first game of a doubleheader and 
got a single, then in the nightcap 
he pounded out a double and two 
singles. 

JOHNNY WITTIG—GIANTS 


Gloom in Giantland when King 
Carl Hubbell hung up his glove for 
the year has been mightily miti- 
gated by the arrival on the Polo 
Grounds scene of another pitching 
Carl, a husky German right-hander 
from Baltimore named John Carl 


Wittig. 6 
Johnny (they call him Hans“ in 
Baltimore) has been in various 


leagues ever since 1935 but he never 
saw a big league game until he 
joined the Giants. Very likely he is 
the only living soul who ever pitched 
a full inning in the first major 
league contest he ever witnessed. 
He is certainly the only pitcher 
whose first major league inning 


read, “Herman grounded out. Marty 
grounded out. Asbell walked. French 
flied to J. Moore.” 

Hans is an out-and-out Oriole. 
He was born in Oriole-land June 16, 
1916, lives there now, and was pitch- 
ing for the Birds when Boss Terry 
beckoned him. His first big league 
win was over the league-leading 
Piratés, a relief job in front of 
43,586 fans in Pittsburgh. 

What a start! He came in with 
the bases full in the seventh’ and 
retired the side in order. He held 
the Bucs hitless in the eighth and 
ninth! Winning pitcher, Wittig! 


JIM HITCHCOCK—BEES 


That limber young shortstopper 
with the Boston Bees is James 
Franklin Hitchcock, right-hand hit- 
ter and thrower. Born Inverness, 
Ala., June 28, 1913, now lives at 
Union Springs, Ala. 5 feet 11, 175 


pounds. A product of Albama Poly- 
technic Institute, where he won All- 
America mention as football half- 
back. Started prof baseball 
in 1933 with „ W. Va., 
Middle Atlantic League, has since 
been with Birmingham, Newark. 
Oakland; belonged to the Yankees 
at the start of 1937. Purchased by 
the Bees from Chattanooga last 
month. Was hitting 302 in 99 
Southern Association games for the 
Lookouts when purchased. 

Besides his college degree of 
Bachelor of Science, Jim was chosen 
All-Southern and All-America half- 
back in 1932 and was the College 
Humor All- America shortstop in 


1933. He has kept close to his cam- | 


pus through his job as backfield 
coach at A. PI. each autumn after 
the baseball season. Belongs to 
Sigma Nu Fraternity. 


Hank Still 2 Ahead 


Of Babe’s Pace 


Although he hit none yesterday, 
Hank Greenberg, slugging Detroit 
first-baseman with 53 four-baggers 
to his credit, has climbed two games 
ahead of Babe Ruth’s 60-homer 
mark, set way back in 1927. 

The Babe played in 142 games be- 
fore he parked homer number 33 
into the stands. Hank nosed ahead 
of ‘the Bambino by virtue of his 
two round-trippers off Monte Pear- 
son, Yankee twirler, in his 139th 
game . Saturday. 

If he is to tie Babe’s record, Hank 
must speed-up that homer output 
to an average of one every two days, 
in the fourtéen games remaining to 
play a mighty big order for any 
fence-buster. 


Monopolistic Mike to 
Crack Down on Taylor 


Mike Jacobs, king of cauliflower 
alley, will try to “crack down” this 
week on Promoter Herman Taylor of 
Philadelphia, who is challenging 
Mike’s mitt monopoly. Mike will in- 


vade Philadelphia, will unlimber his 


guns and store teeth in “Muggsy” 
Taylor’s home town and try to drive 
the rebel entrepreneur to cover. 

Jacoos will inform the press that 
he has heavyweights Tommy Farr 
and Jimmy Adamick tied up; also 
Light Heavyweight Champion John 
Eenry Lewis. The press will be much 
surprised at this announcement be- 
cause only last week Adamick and 
Lewis battled in Philadelphia for 
Mr. Taylor. Moreover “Muggsy” ‘has 
been planning a series of fights 
featuring Lewis, Adamick, Farr, 
Tony Galento, Jim Braddock and 
possibly Max Schmeling, all of 
whom were operating independently 
of Jacobs, according to their man- 
agers. 


Pro Grid Sceres 
1 — nt E Redskins 


At Green Bay, Wis.: Packers 0; Bears 2. 


You read this papen, You like 
it. Help finance it for the coming 
year. Show it to your 
too. He'll read it. He'll like it. 
He'll help finance it! 


neighbor, | wo 


PIRATES GAIN 
GAME ON CUBS - 


Beat Phils 1-0 as Dodgers Trim Cubs — Lead 
Buy 3% — Yanks Drop Two, Fail 
to Clinch Flag 


The Pittsburgh Pirates 


moved one step nearer the 


National League pennant yesterday by downing the Phillies 


in the first game of a double 


a 


header which saw the second 


»called by darkness without a de- 


Rain Postpones 
Negro Star’s Big 
League “Preview” 


Rain yesterday forced a post- 
ponement of the scheduled all- 
star Negro baseball tilt at the 
Yankee Stadium, which had 
aroused wide interest due to the 
growing campaign to end Jim 
Crow in the major leagues. 

If it can be arranged, the 
game may be held next week, 
giving the fans of New York a 
chance to see for themselves the 
major league caliber of these 
players, most of whom have 
played and beaten big league 
outfits in after season barn- 

_ Storming games. 

This bame was to bring to a 
pitch the campaign started two 
years ago by the Daily Worker, 
a campaign now echoed by most 
sports writers and ball players. 


MAJOR LEAGUE 
' RESULTS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
(First Game): * . 
. 100 100 100— 10 4 
Cleveland e 201.112 00x—7 9 0 
Nelson, Buxtcn and Wagner; Hudlin and 
Pytlak 


Boston at Chicago, both games, post- 


poned, rain. 

(First Game) 

.. 000 000-3 7 1 
. 020 100 10x—4 8 90 
* Ruffing and Dickey; Newsom and Sul- 
van, 

Washington 100—1 10 2 
„ 202 210 10 —8 14 0 


Chase, Deshong, Hogsett and Giuliani, 
Livingston; Bridges and York. 
(Second Game): 

(Called end of 7th, darkness) 
Philadelphia 000 075 2—14 14 0 
Cleveland .......... 000 901 2— 38 9 2 

Thomas and Wagner; Feller, Milnar, 
Suche, Smith and Pytlak. 


Rtas dl 400 002 0028 10 2 
Murphy, Sundray and Dickey, Glenn. 
Hildebrand, Cox, Cole, Walkup and 
Heath, Harshany. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
(First Game): 
Chicago 000 001 000—-1 7 0 
a ‘00x——4 8 0 
Root, J Dean, Carleton and Hartnett; 
Tamulis and Campbell. 
(Second Game): 

(Called end of 5th, darkness) 
Chicago . 102 0...3 7 2 
Brooklyn 012 00—3 8 0 

French, Russell and O’Dea; Frankhouse, 
Rogers, Hamlin and Hayworth, 


tees 000 000 001—1 9 1 
lelphia ...... 000 000 000-0 4 1 
ners and Todd, Berres; Hollingsworth 

and Davis. 

(Second Game): 

(Called end of 5th, darkness) 
. 000 10—1 7 0 
Philadelphia ........... 000 10—1 4 1 

Brandt and Todd; Johnson and Atwood. 
St. Louis at New York, both games post- 


„ „„ „% „ % „ „* 


ned, . 
Cincinnati at Boston, both games post- 
poned, raia. 


Games Today and 
Probable Pitchers 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
(All Clubs Play Two Games) 
St. Louis (P. Dean 1-0 and Macon 8-10) 
— 56 „Tork 0 eman 4-5 and Melton 
Chicago (Higbe 0-0 and Epperly 1-0) at 
8 (Fitssimmons 11-6 and Pressnell 
Pittsburgh (Tobin 13-9 and Blanton 11 
2 of Philadelphia (Smith 1-4 and Passeau 


Cincinnat! (Vander Meer 13-8 and Wal- 
ters 13-14) at Boston (Fette 11-11 and 
Turner 13-16), 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Boston (Harris 4-5 and Heving 6-1) at 
Chicago (Stratton 14-8 and Lee 11-11)— 
two games. 

Washington (Appleton 5-8) at Detroit 
(Kennedy 12-8). @ 

New York (Chandler 14-5) at St. Louis 
(Cole 1-4). 

Philadelphia (Ross 9-14) at Cleveland 
(Hardef 16-10). 


005 002 000—7 9 2 


cision, 

A thrilling 1-0 win in the first, 
the third straight Pirate game de- 
cided in the ninth, put the smoky 
town boys three and a half games 
ahead of the second-place Chicago 
Cubs, who lost ground when defeat- 
ed by Brooklyn. Russ Bauers held 
the Phils to four hits, while the Pi- 
rates made nine off Hollingsworth 
but couldn't score until the ninth. 

The second was called in the fifth 
on account of darkness with. the 
score 1-1. Ed Brandt and Cy John- 
son were the opposing hurlers, 

Over in Brooklyn the Dodgers 
took the steam out of the Cubs’ flag 
chase by beating them 4-1 in the 
opener behind Vito Tamulis, and 
battling them to a 3-3 tie in the 
nightcap, called in the fifth for 
darkness. 


YANKS DROP 2, FAIL 
TO CLINCH FLAG 


At St. Louis, the New York Yan- 
kees, needing just one more victory 
or a Red Sox defeat to clinch their 
third straight flag, got neither as 
the Browns beat them in a double 
header, 4-3 and 8-7 and the Sox 
were rained out. 

Buck Newsome outpitched Red 
Ruffing in the opening, shutting the 
Yanks out after a three run start 
in the first. 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE PLAYOFFS 
000 001 


Benge, Garbowski and D. Moore; 
Ash, Kowalik and Savino. 
) „bbb „ „ „„ 000 
Russo. stine, Fallon, Strincevich, Page 
and Rosar; Kleinke, Johnson and Breese. 


The “Hank Greenberg” 
Of Jai-Alai 


Sener Guillermo, above, is the 
big bey on the Jai-Alai circuit. 
He is currently thrilling the 
crowds at the Hippodrome with 
his long shots in this fascinating 
sport. 


There are armies at the borders 
of Europe. There are bombs drop- 
ping OneHankow. Do your part for 
peace by helping us raise $280,000. 


What's On 


Coming 

POSTPONED! Those who bought tickets 
for Loyalist benefit, Saturday, Sept. 17, 
are notified that party was postponed 
to Hollowe’en, Oct. 27. Carmeas Caravon. 

CONCERT & DANCE in honor of Dr. 
Strauss, just returned from Spain, Satur- 
OF 8 P.M. Spartacus Club, 269 


Ausp.: Furriers Br. 3-F., C. P. NEW 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN speaks 
at Kensington Labor Lyceum, Tues- 


day, „ 20, 8 P.M. on “Unem- 
ploymen the Textile Industry.” 
Ausp.: C.P. 5th Cong. Dist. 


School Registration 


AMERICAN ARTISTS SCHOOL—Day, Eve- 
ning, Week-End Classes—Poster Design, 
Art Appreciation, Photography, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Social Satire, 
Lithography, etc. Courses planned for 
individuals. Low Tuition. Register now. 
Catalog. 131 W. 14th St. CHelsea 3.9021. 


DANCE GROUP Registration Week 
of Sept. 19, 6-9 P.M. Classes begin 21st, 
All techniques. 26 W. 18th St. 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC 


SCHOO fore 
merly Downtown >. os 


= 
Bulletin, write to School Office, 68 
12th St., N. V. C. = 


NEW SCHOOL. 


THEATR Complete 
professional courses in Act 


„ Play- 
ing. Directing. Low Paition Opens 


Oct. J. 132 W. 43rd St., N. T.. CH. 
48188. 


vr t at 10:30 
AM., 2:30 and 7:30 P.M Tel: Beacon An 2 


* — ee 


CAMP RICHMAN 


WES NYACK, NEW YORK 


Hashonah Week-End | sports - ENTERTAINMENT 
4 DAYS 
MEALS $7.50 VARIETY PROGRAM 


WERONS to Camp: West Shore Train at W. 42nd St.“ Perry. 
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